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RIDDLE ME RHEE 


ITH every new official pronouncement, the situa- 

tion in Korea becomes more obscure. On the 

United Nations side, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Rhee 

have issued a communiqué in which they dis- 
covered “a large area of agreement” between them. Mr. 
Rhee, it appeared, was willing to observe a truce in exchange 
for American economic, as well as military, aid, and for a 
mutual security pact with the United States. Then the Foreign 
Ministers spoke up. They said that the United Nations would 
“assist the stout-hearted and sorely tried Koreans to reunite 
peacefully under institutions of their own choosing”; that, 
if the Communists attacked again, the United Nations would 
“again support the restoration of peace and security”; and 
that “ in existing circumstances,” their present policies towards 
China would be maintained. 

The sum total of agreement, arrived at by reading between 
the lines of both communiqués, is as follows. Mr. Rhee has 
promised, for an unspecified period, not to break the truce. 
He has not promised not to fight again if the peace talks fail 
to provide for a free and united Korea. The United Nations 
are committed to working, in the subsequent peace talks, for 
a united Korea; they are not committed to fighting again if 
Mr. Rhee attacks the Communists; they are committed to 
fighting again if the Communists attack Mr. Rhee; but they 
have not decided what they will do if the Communists do 
not attack Mr. Rhee but if the peace talks do not provide 
for a united Korea. In other words, they have not decided, 
or rather not declared, what their minimum objectives will be 
in any arrangement to replace the truce. This being so, it 
was only natural that they should also not decide when, or 
whether, the peace talks should be broadened to include the 
recognition of Communist China, the trade embargo, and the 
Other related issues. 

On the Communist side, there would seem to be an equal 
indecision. A major offensive, involving 60,000 well-armed 
troops, has been launched against the ROK positions. Its 
intention may be to persuade Mr. Rhee to keep his promises 
to Mr. Robertson; or it may be to capture a lateral road 
communication before the line is frozen under a truce; or 
it may be a protest, but not necessarily an ultimatum, against 


the U.S. guarantee to South Korea. Or it may, quite simply, 
be a major offensive, the alternative to a truce and the only 
militarily valid explanation of the build-up that has been going 
on in North Korea for many months. While the Communist 
radio has been telling the armies to expect “ peace within a 
few weeks,” the Communist negotiators at Panmunjom have 
returned to their stone-wall tactics. One harassed officer 
of the United Nations predicts that “There is a distinct 
possibility of a breakdown.” And it is anyone’s guess how 
much peace in Korea can finally be salvaged from the wreck 
that Mr. Rhee created. 


Playing with Fire 

The dispute about Aircraftman Rigden, which came near 
to ruining the remaining chances of an Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment on the Canal Zone, was extraordinarily silly as well as 
unnecessarily dangerous. It was silly of Lienutenant-General 
Festing to express himself in a way which could give a 
more phlegmatic man than Major Salem genuine cause for 
alarm. It was silly of Major Salem to talk about “rivers of 
blood” (whether it was Egyptian or British seemed of no 
importance so long as it was blood) when he had to admit that 
“the time had not yet come” for the rivers to flow. But 
General Festing and Major Salem were probably not quite 
as silly as they sounded. The abduction of Aircraftman Rigden 
was only one of a series, which included the two Maltese, 
Messrs. Borg and Beneditti, who turned up later in an 
Egyptian jail but who had not in the first place been arrested 
by the Egyptian police. For some time it has been known 
that a branch of the Government in Cairo is trying to organise 
a guerilla force which “when the time has come” will be 
able to operate against the British forces rather as the Stern 
Gang used to operate in Palestine. To this end they had 
interrogated Borg and Beneditti and were probably interrogat- 
ing Rigden. In so far as the British find it necessary to keep 
their troops in Ismailia in present circumstances, they obviously 
cannot allow these plans to develop without official protest. 
So Rigden became an inflated, clumsy but understandable 
cause celébre. Though young Egyptian thugs are still bran- 
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dishing pistols in the Zone and though’the British army are 
still searching Egyptian-vehicles at the points of entry, it now 
looks as though the affair will pass without a major crisis. 
If it does, this will tend to confirm the impression that the more 
sober elements in General Neguib’s cabinet do not want to 
make a settlement finally impossible even when they are given 
the perfect opportunity of doing so. But the fact remains that 
Major Salem is the Minister of National Guidance in that 
same cabinet. 


Where is Beria? 


There is one rather important omission in the announce- 
ment from Moscow of an open break in the innermost circle 
of the Russian leadership, an announcement attended by a 
flood of invective by the Party publicity machine against one 
of the two most powerful men in the Soviet Union. We have 
been told of the dismissal of L. P. Beria, the “ bandit,” 
“ bourgeois renegade ” and “despicable traitor,” from the ranks 
of a Communist party now grown “ steel-like” in its unity. 
He has been “exposed” and “rendered harmless.” The 
earlier announcements speak of his impending trial. But there 
is no mention either of the circumstances of Beria’s arrest or 
of his whereabouts at the present time. The general trend 
of the events which reached their public climax on July 10th 
has been evident for some time past, and the present conflict 
is probably over-simplified if it is considered merely as being 
between the Party and Beria, but the very fact that the entire 
Russian publicity apparatus is at the disposal of one of these 
antagonists makes it important that we should not prejudge 
the fate of the other—or others. As yet there is desperately 
little on which any firm opinion can be based. Kruglov, a 
competent policeman—but no more than that—has reputedly 
succeeded Beria as Minister of Internal Affairs. In Georgia 
numerous arrests indicate that that potential centre of pro- 
Beria organisation and sentiment is being purged. Lorry loads 
of soldiers—a normal adjunct of political unrest anywhere— 
have been reported in the streets of the capital, but without 
the all-important amplifying information whether their caps 
were blue (MVD, or political security troops) or grey-green 
(Soviet Army). For the political authority of the Soviet 
leadership has rested for thirty-five years on the overwhelming 
forces of MVD security troops quartered in the capital, and 
for fifteen of these years these forces have been administered 
by Beria. Should physical strength ever be required to 
overawe them, this could only come from the Soviet Army, 
and that might well lead to a situation not far removed from 
civil war. 


Persia’s Rebuff 


It must have been with the sense of liberation with which 
a victim brings his blackmailer to court that the White House 
published President Eisenhower’s letter to Dr. Mossadek.- Not 
only did the American President refuse the Persian Prime 
Minister’s request for economic aid, he laid a ghost which 
has haunted Western diplomacy since the cold war began. 
The United States, with the War of Independence less than two 
hundred years behind it, and Indo-China before it, has tended 
to cast the balance of its sympathies with the small nations 
against the Imperial Powers. Thus, it was enough for Dr. 
Mossadek to offend in the name of nationalism. With one blow, 
he brought on one of the periodic tensions within the Western 
alliance and paralysed his opponents. Whenever the United 
States faltered in its doubt, he had only to argue that sanctions 
would mean economic chaos and chaos would mean 
Communism, to plunge the dagger still deeper in the State 
Department’s Achilles Heel. There was always an answer; 
but it was not until June 29th that Washington found the 
courage to give it. It is, in effect, that the remedy for Persia’s 
economic troubles is in the hands of the Persians themselves, 
and that Dr. Mossadek has as much to lose as President 
Eisenhower if Persia goes Communist. The President said 
that unless Persia helped herself, the American taxpayer could 
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not be expected to help her. Who, after all, cut off the oil 
revenue ? If this had been said two years ago, subsequent 
events in Cairo, as well as in Teheran, might have been 
different. But that it should have been said at all is a minor 
triumph. 


Keeping Greece Solvent 


Since 1945 Greece has been kept solvent only by foreign 
aid. But the Americans, who have met most of the cost, have 
shown some impatience at the country’s political instability, 
which has prevented Greece from carrying out the many painful 
operations needed if one day she was to stand on her own 
feet. It was not until Marshal Papagos obtained a secure 
majority at the elections last November that drastic action 
was politically possible. Meanwhile, American aid has been 
rapidly diminishing. Mr. Markezinis, who has been in London 
this week, and is the Marshal’s chief economic minister, has 
been handling his task with great determination. In seven 
months he has reorganised the banking system, he has devalued 
the drachma, freed imports from all restrictions, and has even 
begun to tackle the problem of the budget, burdened by the 
disproportionately high cost of the armed forces which Greece 
has to maintain in the interest of Western security as well 
as of her own. Two months ago he produced in Washington 
a long term plan of capital development through which he 
hopes to bring Greece nearer to the point of paying her way. 
Though his reception was friendly, no promises were given, 
and it is clear that further American aid will consist, not of 
grants as before, but of loans on commercial terms. One of 
the terms will certainly be that the service of the pre-war foreign 
debt should be resumed, at least in part. No doubt that is one 
of the things Mr. Markezinis has been discussing here. But 
the many British friends of Greece will hope that he has also 
succeeded in interesting British capital in his plan and in the 
very valuable mineral resources his country undoubtedly 
possesses. 


The Challenge Challenged 


It was clear enough from the beginning that the patchwork 
programme set out in Challenge to Britain was not the 
fruit of agreement within the Labour party. Nor, in spite of 
the national executive’s best efforts, did it effectively cover up 
the widening split between the right and left wings of 
the party. It has become clearer still that if Challenge 
to Britain is to be accepted at the party conference later 
in the year (a doubtful assumption), it will only be after a 
tearing row between the conservatives of the unions and the 
leftists of the Bevanite faction. At the biennial conference 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union this week Mr. 
Arthur Deakin, the general secretary, gave a foretaste of what 
the right wing’s attitude will be. While the Bevanites cry 
“Good! But it can be a whole lot better” (to quote their 
weekly journal, which demands a much bigger dose of nation- 
alisation), Mr. Deakin pours the chilliest of water on the 
nationalisation proposals, and carries his union with him. It 
is not only that he cannot support, say, the proposal for the 
partial nationalisation of the chemical industry, or that he 
is aware of the conflict of opinion about the proposals for 
the aircraft and machine tool industries; it is simply that no 
one is satisfied with the degree of success so far achieved 
in industries already nationalised. Some people, he suggested, 
are of the opinion that centralised control makes the top 
levels too remote; and the general public often feels that 
conditions have been improved for workers at the consumers’ 
expense. He calls, in short, for caution, and for no precipitate 
action to be taken which might involve the Labour movement 
in confusion (in worse confusion, he might have said). Such 
mild observations as these are red rags to the Bevanites and 
other doctrinaire nationalisers who tail along after them. 
The chances of the Challenge to Britain preserving its 
original form in the altercation seem, in all the circumstances, 
pretty small. 
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Scotch Mist 


When the House of Commons goes into committee to discuss 
Scotland it also, and automatically, goes into a 6cotch mist of 
its own generating. The debate on Tuesday and Wednesday 
was on Scottish industry, employment, and “ well-being,” no 
less. According to long established custom it was quite 
directionless and so stumbled about in all directions, “ high 
upon Hielans and low upon Tay”, like a desultory common- 
room discussion de rerum natura. In his opening speech 
Mr. Arthur Woodburn observed that it would be helpful if 
the Secretary of State could give the House “a picture of the 
general pattern of his policy for Scotland”. He gave way 
jndeed so that the Secretary of State might outline “his 
comprehensive policy for Scotland ”. Which was asking a good 
deal too much of Mr. James Stuart. His amiable speech 
gathered together various bits and pieces of information— 
about a peat-burning power station in Caithness, new orders 
on the shipbuilders’ books, a million pounds to be spent on 
Highland roads during the next three years, and so on—which 
indicated roughly that Scotland still stands where she did. 
Of any hint of a “general pattern,” any adumbration of 
a “comprehensive policy,” it was perfectly innocent. But one 
must not be hard on Mr. Stuart. Debates on the state of the 
Scottish nation are in the nature of excursions over the border 
with the promise that as many as possible can get on their 
hobby-horses and prove to their constituents that at least they 
are still alive. Apart from the usual jokes about fish-and- 
chips washed down with whisky, and the like, this debate was 
notable for the opportunity it gave Mr. A. Balfour, the Labour 
member for West Stirlingshire, to make his maiden speech— 
after eight years in the House. “ My father,” he remarked, 
“taught me to hold my tongue.” There are many of his fellow 
members who would have been none the worse for having 
such a father. 


The Witness 


The ghost of Father Brown must be turning in its grave 
at the fate of a truly Chestertonian character. The provincial 
court of Aix-en-Provence has been trying twelve men for 
the theft, some four years ago, of the Begum Aga Khan’s 
jewels. Ten of the accused were in the dock. But where, 
the court demanded, were the other two, whose names were 
Leca and Senuedj ? An ex-official of the Sureté, M. Valantin, 
told the court that the former Director-General of the Sureté 
—M. Bertaux—could be proved responsible not only for the 
irritating disappearance of Leca but, with Leca, for the 
robbery itself. M. Bertaux is a man of distinction, courage 
and learning. On his retirement from the Sureté in 1951 he 
was appointed to the grand and remunerative sinecure of 
Prefet Hors Grade. He and Leca, he explained, were close 
personal friends since the war days when they had been in 
prison together (for very different offences) and subsequently 
in the Resistance. But it was unthinkable, on both their 
parts, that they should have had a professional relationship. 
For Leca, though a criminal, was a man with a rudimentary 
but tres puissant sense of honour, which was more than could 
be said for M. Valantin. He, Bertaux, had sacked Valantin 
for falsifying his expense accounts; Valantin had later tried 
to blackmail Bertaux with facts of his friendship with Leca, 
and had personally applied to Lloyd’s for a fen per cent. 
reward (which had obviously been intended for the robbers 
not the police) on the grounds that he was solely responsible 
for arresting the criminals. If the court would ask him for a 
detailed account of what had really happened, he, Bertaux, 
would be only too glad to give it. The strange end to this 
Story is that the Court did nothing of the sort. “ Your ideas,” 
Said the President “ appear to us suffocating.” And he went 
off to persuade the Minister of the Interior to suspend M. 
Bertaux from his prefecture and to keep him out of court— 
Presumably because he was really suffocated by the idea that 
thieves could be honourable men. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R. BUTLER is usually up-to-the-minute in his 
references. One suspects at times that he carries 
about with him a pocket tape-machine. * But on 

Monday he failed dreadfully when winding up the third 
reading of the Finance Bill which, as every schoolboy knows, 
frees cricket from taxation. Here was an obvious opening 
for the Chancellor and he appeared to be taking it. “I 
understand,” he said, “ that cricket is being played with more 
energy and skill than ever before. I have paid a short visit 
to Lord’s....” But, as every schoolboy also knows, the only 
cricket that mattered on Monday was not being played at all. 
The eyes of the world had turned from Lord’s to Old Trafford 
and Manchester was disgraced in all the pavilions on which 
the sun never sets. What Manchester thought on Monday, as 
the rain poured down, the rest of the country had been saying 
long before. How Mr. Butler forgot the rain is a mystery. 
He may have been deceived by the strong shafts of evening 
sunlight which rather perversely lit up Mr. Gaitskell while 
he was making his final speech for the Opposition. The 
Chancellor may perhaps be excused one defect in the midst 
of so many virtues. There is much to be said for a 
Chancellor who rebukes one of his own supporters, as Mr. 
Butler did on Tuesday, with the words: “ We still live in 
a free country.” Not only did he defend in the House on 
Tuesday afternoon the liberty of university vice-chancellors 
to attack commercial television if they wished, but he urged 
the Congress of Commonwealth Universities at Cambridge 
on Tuesday morning to learn how to use State aid without 
losing their independence. 
7 * * * 


Parliament has shown how quickly it can work this week. 
The Lords completed the committee stage of the Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Federation Bill on Monday, gave the Bill an 
unopposed third reading on Tuesday afternoon, and at 
5.30 p.m. on the same day the Bill was enacted. By 7 p.m. 
the draft Order-in-Council which the Act authorises the Queen 
to make had been published. Lord Jowitt said that, now the 
deed was done, the Opposition would be “ fervent supporters ” 
of federation. Mr. Attlee, in less effusive terms, had previously 
said in the Commons that if federation were carried the 
Opposition would do what it could to make it a success. There 
was one notable division during the committee stage on 
Monday upon Lord Pakenham’s proposal to increase the 
safeguards against discrimination on grounds of colour, race 
or creed. The Government claimed that the safeguards it 
had proposed were sufficient and the voting followed party 
lines in the main—Tories and Liberals (65) defeating the 
Opposition (21); but the Opposition included the Bishop of 
Blackburn agd Lord Sinha, the only Indian who is a member 
of the House of Lords. No bishop voted with the Government. 

” * * * 


The Commons have worked quickly too. The report of 
Mr. Scott Henderson’s inquiry into the deaths of Mrs. Beryl 
Evans and her daughter—an inquiry resulting from the 
Christie trial—was published at 1 p.m. on Tuesday. By 3.30 
Labour Members tried (without success) to secure an 
immediate debate on the report, and by 5 p.m. Mr. Sydney 
Silverman, Mr. Rogers and others had drafted a motion 
rejecting Mr. Scott Henderson’s conclusions. The speed of 
these processes was dictated by the time fixed for Christie’s 
execution. He was hanged on Wednesday morning. 

* . * a 


On Wednesday, while the Lords had a day off for the 
RAF review, the Commons concluded a two-day debate on 
Scottish affairs, in which Mr. Alfred Balfour, the Labour 
Member for West Stirling, made his maiden speech. He 
entered the House in 1945. Mr. Balfour is a man of action 
rather than of words. Who's Who gives his recreations as 
“ boxing, running, swimming, walking, reading.” J. F. B. 











Churchill first suggested “a conference on the highest 

level . . . between the leading Powers, without long delay ” 
events have taken command of the international situation in 
a way in which no conference, on however high a level, could 
possi’ly have done. The agenda, which Sir Winston wished to 
leave wide open first became impossibly detailed and over- 
burdened, as one international problem after another thrust 
itself upon the attention of the Powers, and then, in the 
course of the Washington meeting of Foreign Ministers which 
closed on Tuesday, quickly narrowed itself down until it 
virtually consisted of one item only—Germany. 

Throughout these two months Governments have been 
driven from one position to another by events as widely 
different in character as the illness of Sir Winston Churchill 
and the uprising of the people of Berlin. But they have got 
back to Germany, which all the experts, in what was becoming 
a ritual lip-service, had always said was the most important 
issue in the international situation, and which has now proved 
itself to be just that. 

There has been no outcry against the fact that the meeting 
of the heads of the four great Powers has now been pushed 
even further into the dim future. There is no reason why 
there should be any such outcry. Sir Winston Churchill’s 
proposal may have been made in the course of one of his 
more memorable speeches, but it remained fundamentally 
a shot in the dark. And with Sir Winston temporarily in 
the background, with President Eisenhower now, as two 
months ago, fighting shy of the idea of a high-level meeting, 
with M. Laniel hardly in a position to force the pace, and 
with Mr. Malenkov fighting a battle inside Russia which 
probably means more to him at the moment than anything 
going on outside it, the proposal has fallen to the ground. 
The best reason that could ever be found for a high-level 
meeting—and even that reason was never presented in so 
many words—was that the heads of States, meeting together, 
might find out which subjects were uppermost in each other’s 
minds, and so discover a starting point for more detailed 
negotiation at a lower level. But now no such tentative 
process is necessary. The key to the whole future of 
relationships between Russia and the non-Communist world 
has presented itself. It is Germany. 

The essence of the post-war situation in Germany has 
been that certain forces have been at work there which 
constantly outstripped the power of the occupying authorities 
to control them. This was clear years before the Berlin 
rising. The whole history of the occupation of West Germany 
has been a history of belated measures to recognise changes 
already half accomplished. The underlying urge towards 
economic recovery, unity and—it may even be—rearmament 
and the recovery of lost territories has been something which, 
with the Powers that conquered Germany in the war divided 
against each other, has always been difficult to keep in 
check. Up to a point, even the desire to keep it in check 
has been absent. The Western anxiety for a settlement has 
always been inspired by a wish to prove to the Germans 
that, if they intend to be reasonable and peaceful, nobody 
wants to stand in their light. The background danger has 
always been that as their strength grew they might slip once 
again into their old habit of getting what they wanted by 
force and guile. French fears and British and American 
administrative shortcomings, as well as Russian obstruction, 
have contributed to the re-emergence of that danger. All 
news of independent action by Germans carries with it the 


|: the two months that have elapsed since Sir Winston 
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qualification that independence may become arrogance, and 
bravery, such as the Berliners showed in the face of the 
Russian tanks, become aggression. 

But that is a risk that both sides must run. It is a risk 
which must be as clear to the Russians as it is to the 
Western Powers. And that is another reason for insisting, 
even in the face of Russian- resistance, if it comes, that 
Germany is the subject that must be discussed as soon as 
possible between the Big Four. Russia, as well as the 
Western Powers, is in danger of losing what degree of 
control it possesses in Germany by refusing to recognise the 
need for a new settlement. But still it is mecessary to be 
prepared for Russian obstruction. For both sides the re- 
unification of Germany would be a gamble. The West runs 
the risk that a united and powerful Germany, with a Chan- 
cellor less careful and enlightened than Dr. Adenauer, might 
use its weight in the balance of power to play off the 
Communist against the non-Communist Powers. The Russians 
run the risk, which bulks very large indeed, that the obvious 
next step for patriotic Germans, after unification of the 
present east and west Zones, is the revision of the Oder- 
Neisse line, with all that means for Poland in particular. 
The prospect may prove a great strain on their limited powers 
of co-operation. But what may bring the two sides together 
is the plain fact that, if they do not agree on a freely nego- 
tiated settlement, they may both lose on the deal—for the urge 
to German unity will not be denied for ever. 

What is more, the programme for achieving a settlement 
is as well known as the urge to settlement itself. There must 
be free elections, an all-German Government must be formed, 
and a peace treaty must be negotiated with that Government. 
The barren and legalistic harking back to the Potsdam agree- 
ment, of which the Russians are so fond, looks even more un- 
realistic today than it did five or six years ago. The Federal 
Government in Bonn has filled in further details in a recent 
note to the Western Powers of the steps which are necessary to 
ensure that elections held in the Russian Zone really will be 
free. They are the opening of the zonal crossings, the 
abolition of the no-man’s-land recently established on the 
Russian side of the zonal border, freedom of movement for 
al] Germans throughout Germany, freedom of the Press and 
of assembly, the admission of political parties and legal 
protection for individuals against arbitrary powers. Once 
again, the requirements are so reasonable in themselves, and 
any refusal of the Russians to accept them would be so plain 
a challenge to the rising power of the German people, that 
it is possible to hope for some concessions. 

Yet still the possibility remains of a blank Russian refusal 
to discuss the unification of Germany. That refusal might 
take the form of unwillingness to attend a Four-Power 
conference in the autumn or of a continuance of the miser- 
able evasion of the real issues with which we have become 
so familiar m recent years. But the case for a new Westem 
offer to discuss a German settlement would remain overwhelm- 
ing, for there is no plainer or more certain test of the inten- 
tions of the new rulers of Russia. If they will not discuss 
Germany, they will not discuss anything, If no progress can 
be made here then the case for concentrating on the improve- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the 
definition of its relationship to a European Defence Commurety 
will simply be made all over again. We shall know Where 
we stand, and that is what we have wanted to know ever 
since the death of Stalin. It is what Sir Winston Churchill 
wanted to find out when he first suggested a high-level 
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meeting. And it is possible to find it out simply .by insisting 
on the urgency of the German question. There may be a 
dusty answer, but that will be better for Western morale than 
g prolongation of uncertainty. 

To put Russian intentions to the test in this way is to 
make the best of the new situation which has arisen in the 
world in the past few months. An urge to find some 
way of taking advantage of that situation is steadily growing. 
At one end of the scale it could result in an attempt to put 
crude pressure on an uncertain Russian Government to make 
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concessions against its will. At the other end it might produce 
an appeal to the Russians’ better nature. Neither approach 
is as likely to have a solid practical outcome as a determined 
concentration on the single key question of Germany. Dr. 
Adenauer was the first to suggest that the death of Stalin 
was the signal for an acceleration of activity directed to German 
unification. It has become plainer every day that he was 
right. And now that the Washington meeting of Foreign 
Ministers has given its official sanction to this view we can 
at last go straight to the heart of the matter. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT has happened, or is happening, to the 

great mass of sincere emotions, shared by millions 

of people, on which the cult of Stalin’ was 
based and which were partly satisfied by the opportunities 
for hero-worship which it gave them? However cynical 
or opportunist may have been the attitude of the top 
men in Russia towards their late leader, there can be no 
doubt that to the great mass of his subjects, and especially 
to the young, Stalin was the object of the sort of adoration 
that Hitler won from most of the Germans for most of the 
time. The Russians, like all nations who live in communities 
separated by wide, empty spaces and sealed by a long winter, 
feel a strong need for religious faith. Religion, though 
tolerated, is still not encouraged in the USSR, and many 
focussed onthe man who had saved their beloved country 
from destruction in war impulses which should have found 
a worthier outlet. Unremitting propaganda, flowing over 
them from the Press, the radio, the cinema and the state 
schools, did everything possible to stimulate this tendency; 
and though the odes to Stalin written by lickspittle Moscow 
poets may have been somewhat mechanical productions, 
similar compositions—not greatly inferior in quality—from the 
pens of school-children and students all over the USSR were 
genuine expressions of a fervent loyalty. Now that the 
benign, badger-like figure no longer towers over them on 
posters or shambles towards them on the news-reel screens, 
what do they do with all the love they bore him ? “ Collective 
responsibility” may be an admirable principle on which to 
navigate the ship of state; but a committee of helmsmen is 
not, in the eyes of the lower deck, an acceptable substitute 
for a captain. It is true that an opportunity now exists for 
the Russians to transmute some of their adoration of Stalin 
into detestation for Beria; but this isn’t quite the same thing 
and in any case the opportunity, from what one knows of 
Soviet justice, will be fleeting. It will be interesting to see 
how the Kremlin tries to solve the problem of the empty 
pedestal. . 


The Young Entry 


I find it difficult to resist the conviction—on paper an 
absurd one—that young men are older than they used to be. 
Boys leave both their private and their public schools at an 
earlier age than they did before the last war; and the canard 
that Dr. Alington had told Dr. Ford, one summer in the 
mid-twenties, that he regarded the Harrow XI’s performance 
as particularly creditable in view of the extent to which their 
season must have been interrupted by coming-of-age celebra- 
tions could hardly gain currency at Eton today. But on the 
next lap National Service is an automatic and almost universal 
handicap, at any rate in terms of chronology. At the Univer- 
sities freshmen are twenty instead of being eighteen and— 
more noticeable—the leaders of University life are still leading 
it (on the whole I suspect more soberly and purposefully than 
It was led a quarter of a century ago) at an age when we had 
begun to lose our name or make our mark (or both) in what 
the schoolmasters of the period often called After-Life. Other 
factors contribute to increasing the age of the Young Entry, 
whether the institution they are entering is a business or a 
profession or a club, a clique or a Yeomanry Regiment or 


a religious order. One is the poverty of their parents. 
Another, partly stemming from this, is their uncertainty about 
their own future careers, which can seldom be resolved until 
the results of examinations—taken when they have ceased to 
be very young young men—are known. The net result is, at 
a guess, that the Young Entry enters institutions which, on 
a long view, depend on it for their vitality a good deal later 
than it used to. This probably doesn’t matter much to the 
young men, but I suspect that it doesn’t suit most of the 
institutions. 


A Splendid Man 


Most well-known figures seem to dwindle in old age. Mr. 
Belloc, now critically ill at 83, bulks in the mind as large as 
ever. He is, for the time being, the last of the giants, a 
generous, chivalric figure, compact of integrity, seasoned with 
prejudice, crested with panache. For sheer stature I cannot 
think of any living writer who begins to measure up to him. 
On Tuesday night, after the news of his danger was known, 
I found myself at a dinner-table with Sir Harold Nicolson, 
Mr. John Betjeman and Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis, and I am 
sure it would have given Mr. Belloc pleasure if he could have 
heard the fluency with which not merely his published but his 
unpublished poems were quoted by the yard. The latter, I 
suppose, may one day see the light; but Mr. Belloc was a 
good hater and a master of the lost art of invective, and some 
of them might still, today, offend dynastic susceptibilities, in 
the City and elsewhere. The fashionable epithet, Elizabethan, 
sits on some of the people and things it is applied to a little 
incongruously, like a top hat on a savage or an admiral on 
a horse; it would fit Mr. Belloc admirably. 


Animals and Animosities 


Wednesday’s demonstrations by members of the staff at 
the London Zoo were, as one would expect of a Society 
exactly coeval with the Spectator, of a comparatively 
decorous character. It is however not the first time in recent 
years that the Zoo has had an internal controversy on its 
hands, and in this respect it is curiously typical of almost all 
organisations which deal with animals on planes other than 
the agricultural. It is a very exceptional Hunt which has 
not, at least once within living memory, been involved in the 
equivalent of a civil war, and the more humane the objects 
of a society or league of animal-lovers, the stormier are apt 
to be its annual general meetings. In (say) Loamshire there 
may be occasional bickerings among those who run cricket 
or tennis or bowls in the county, or who write to preserve 
its amenities; but they are nothing to the passionate 
animosities which seethe below the surface of the Loamshire 
Hunt and the Loamshire branch of the Society for Animal 
Betterment. I can offer no explanation of this odd social 
phenomenon. 


Casualty 

Tensing, having descended scatheless from Everest, this 
week took passage on a scenic railway and was fairly severely 
bitten in the arm by his wife in a moment of unbearable 
excitement. STRIX. 
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Privilege in Education 


By ANGUS MAUDE, M.P. 


In last week's Spectator Mr. Michael Stewart, who is Labour 
Member of Parliament for East Fulham, wrote on the 
educational proposals made in the Labour Party's policy 
statement Challenge to Britain. Mr. Maude, who now replies, 
is Conservative Member of Parliament for Ealing South and 
joint author, with Roy Lewis, of The English Middle Classes. 


** F ABOUR,” says the policy statement, Challenge to 
Britain, “ will undertake a radical reform of our school 
system.” This, it appears, is to be done by abolishing 

first the Grammar Schools, and then the independent schools. 

The former are to be incorporated into comprehensive secon- 

dary schools, while “the best” of the latter will ultimately 

be taken over as “high schools” for children who remain 
at school after the age of fifteen. The fate of the remainder 
is not disclosed. 

The reorganisation of the maintained and direct-grant 
Grammar Schools is to be undertaken as soon as the Labour 
Party achieves office. The destruction of the public and 
preparatory schools is to await the promised improvement in 
“free” education, and it is specifically stated that “ this final 
stage in the achievement of fair shares in education cannot be 
reached within our ten-year programme.” It might be thought, 
therefore, that the danger is remote. But it would be a mistake 
for the protagonists of the existing system of education to rely 
too much on this reflection. For one thing, the more 
immediate of the two objectives—the destruction of the 
Grammar Schools—is by far the more important and 
dangerous; and secondly, unless these proposals are attacked 
and discredited at the outset, there is a serious risk that they 
will secure a sufficient degree of uncomprehending acceptance 
to ensure their ultimate success. 

Mr. Michael Stewart, who concentrated last week on the 
independent schools, passed over in a few words the arguments 
in favour of abolishing them and devoted the bulk of his 
article to attacking the arguments for their retention. But one 
does not have to be a Tory to see that arguments for the 
preservation of an existing institution are of quite secondary 
importance; elementary common sense suggests that revolu- 
tionary changes should not be made unless it can be shown 
convincingly that the present system is seriously faulty and 
that the changes proposed will cure the faults without intro- 
ducing worse disadvantages. The onus of proof lies squarely 
on the advocates of change. 

When we come to examine the practical arguments adduced 
by Mr. Stewart and his friends in favour of abolishing the 
independent schools, their weakness becomes apparent. “ The 
objection to educational privilege,” says Mr. Stewart, “is not 
an expression of envy.” Probably only a psychiatrist, probing 
deep into the unconscious, could be sure of this; what is certain 
is that much of the objection springs from mere emotional 
prejudice. The very word “ privilege,” generally ill defined 
and imperfectly comprehended, has a powerful emotional effect 
on radicals. 

Mr. Stewart’s arguments against the existence of fee-paying 
pupils in independent schools are three in number: (1) that 
equality of opportunity in education is a natural right, and 
that the existence of opportunities above the average is an 
offence against “social justice”; (2) that the independent 
schools consume scarce resources needed to improve the 
standards of the maintained and aided schools; and (3) that 
the present system wastes talent whose development is essential 
to the nation’s economic survival. Let us take the last two, 
which are the most practical, first. They are to some extent 
bound up together, for the abolition of the independent schools 
would not in the least help our economic prospects unless it 
produced a perceptible improvement in the average standard 
of education over the country as a whole. 

Mr. Stewart produces no convincing argument to show that 
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it would. He claims that “the very fact that education is not 
a luxury and that buildings and teachers are scarce is the 
justification for not allowing superior educational standards to 
be available for purchase,” and quotes as an analogy the 
rationing of foodstuffs. Now the only rational justification 
for interfering with the freedom of consumers’ choice is that 
without rationing the price of an essential commodity would 
rise beyond the reach of all but the well-to-do and that 
consumption by the majority would fall below the desirable 
average. The existence of independent schools does not, of 
course, have any effect on the price of local authority provided 
education, since with a few exceptions no fees are charged; 
it could indeed be argued that there are advantages in being 
able to spread the money available over fewer children than 
would seek to enter the local authority schools if fee-paying 
education were abolished. But the most important question 
is whether, if the independent schools were abolished, enough 
buildings and teachers would be made available to the local 
authorities to make a perceptible difference to their standards 
of schooling. 

The question of buildings is highly debatable. The indepen. 
dent schools are consuming very little labour and materials in 
new building, so that the main question is whether their old 
buildings would be of any use to the local authorities. I believe 
that a high proportion of them would not. Many of them are 
antiquated and inconvenient—well below the standards 
prescribed for new secondary schools. There are, however, 
two much more important objections. The local authorities 
are interested in providing day schooling for the overwhelming 
majority of their pupils, and many of the Public boarding 
schools are so remote from centres of population that the 
transport costs involved in using them solely as day schools 
would be prohibitive. Secondly, their class-rooms are designed 
for classes much smaller than those in local authority schools, 
Their continued use would involve staffing ratios little different 
from those at present existing in the Public Schools; and, if 
this were to be accepted, what becomes of the argument that 
the abolition of the independent schools would release teachers 
to improve staffing ratios in the existing local authority schools ? 

Even the argument about teachers is not very impressive. 
The total number of teachers in independent schools is not 
known, but it is almost certainly well under a tenth of the 
whole teaching profession. Is it to be expected that all of 
them would transfer to the local authority schools—especially 
when it is remembered that the Labour Party proposes to 
abolish also the Grammar Schools as separate entities ? When 
the whole range of the State system of education is considered, 
with all its complications, it is very difficult to believe that the 
average size of its classes would be reduced by more than two 
or three percent. For, of course, it has to be remembered that 
the total number of its pupils would simultaneously be 
increased by between five and ten per cent. 

Is it seriously contended that a reduction in the average 
size of classes of two or three per cent. would compensate the 
community for the loss of the better-than-average education 
which the independent schools at present provide ? I doubt 
it. And, if it is not, then the argument that our economic 
prospects would be improved is dangerous nonsense. 

The only remaining argument is the emotional one—or, if 
you prefer, the argument of “ social justice.” Indeed, as every- 
one knows, this is the real motive behind the socialist proposals. 
Without the educational and economic arguments, this amounts 
to no more than the proposition that nobody should be allowed 
to buy education above the average standard, even if its 
abolition would not improve standards over the rest of the 
field and however great the net loss to the community. Call 
it justice, or envy, or what you will, I do not believe that those 
who hold this view are amenable to rational argument. You 
either believe it or you don’t. I don’t. Further, I consider 
it a poor sort of justification for destroying something of great 
value which could never be replaced. The alternative is to 
leave the outcome to the good sense of parents, headmasters 
and governing bodies, all of whom will be powerfully influenced 
by economic forces. If the standard of education provided in 
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jocal authority secondary schools is substantially raised, and 
if at the same time Public School fees remain very high, the 
independent schools will not all survive. I would not, in these 
circumstances, fight to preserve them, although I believe that 
it will always be desirable that the State sector of education 
should be provided with a yardstick and a competitor. 
However, so far from there being any likelihood of the 
State system of secondary education being improved, there is 
every likelihood that the wanton destruction of the Grammar 
Schools proposed in Challenge to Britain would seriously retard 
its progress. It is desirable that experimental comprehensive 
schools should be run for several years before we agree to 
destroy Grammar Schools with high traditions and a first-class 
educational record. The total effect on the nation’s education 
would be even more serious than that of abolishing the 
independent schools. It is only too likely that the effect would 
be to reduce the educational opportunities of the gifted child 
of poor parents. I do not for a moment deny that the present 
arrangements by which children are segregated by intelligence 
tests at the age of eleven into schools of different kinds and 
varying quality are unsatisfactory. There is here a need for 
reform, and we ought all to concentrate on finding a solution 
to this problem. This is not a question of “ privilege” or 
“social justice.” It is a question of administrative reform, and 
this is not usually best achieved by destroying great institutions 
with no certainty that anything better can be substituted for 


them. 


Prizes and Publicity 


By A. V. DAVIS 
“ w ES VOILA! ... Le Tour passe! .. . Allez, roulez, 
avancez!” shout the crowds three-deep along the 
route. “C’est Coppi! ... Vas-y, mon bonhomme ! 
... 11 n'est pas loin.’ Every summer, towards the end of 
June, France celebrates the chief event on the sporting calendar. 
For nearly four weeks the pick of Europe’s professional 
cyclists fight out a 3,000-mile battle for the Yellow Sweater. 

Roads are closed to traffic. Trains are held up at level 
crossings. Radio programmes are interrupted to give news 
ef the daily triumphs and misfortunes. In every town in 
France, eager throngs gather outside newspaper offices to read 
the latest reports chalked on blackboards. The whole country 
is gripped with excitement, until at last, amid roars of adula- 
tion, the victor rides exhausted but smiling on to the pink 
track of the Parc des Princes Vélodrome, Paris. 

An annual event since 1903, the race takes ten months to 
organise, with a large staff in the Tour de France offices in 
Rue Montmartre working full time to map out the route and 
accommodate the participants. According to the cynics, if 
the planning and enthusiasm that are put into the Tour were 
to be turned upon the economic situation, France’s troubles 
would be over. 

At the end of each lap, in twenty-three towns and villages, 
hundreds of people must be fed and bedded down. It is 
like moving a regiment. But wherever the Tour goes it is 
given a welcome. Some large towns, in fact, pay as much 
as 2,500,000 francs for the privilege of entertaining the 
procession overnight. 

Into the best hotels—the Grand, the Royal and the Palace 
—goes the Etat Major, fifty strong. This impressive force 
includes the Director General and Director Adjoint, the 
Secretary General, the Commissaires Généraux and the Com- 
missaires Internationaux, the general managers, judges, time- 
keepers and classification checkers. It also includes the chief 
doctor, the Red Cross delegate, the chief mechanic, chief of 
the convoy, chief of nourishment and chief announcer. Into 
humbler quarters go the Permanent Assistants—the men who 
Stand at the roadside holding out food packages for the riders 
to snatch en roulant, the men who fill water bottles, issue 
bicycle spares and put up barriers and direction arrows. They 
sleep in cheerful communities in empty schools, brasseries and 
town halls. 
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The Logement des Equipes is a more difficult problem. 
One hundred and twenty-four tough temperamental cyclists 
from France, North Africa, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg perform in national and regional 
teams, each with its own team manager and technical director, 
its own mechanics, masseurs and doctors. National champions 
bring their personal managers, cooks, masseurs and _hair- 
dressers. Everyone must be accommodated in accordance 
with national prestige at the time of the race, strict precedence 
being observed at the expense of Egalité and Fraternité. 

Two hundred journalists, photographers and cameramen 
follow the Tour on motorcycles, in brand-new open tourers 
and in newspaper vans, plastered with blue press labels. One 
solitary woman rides in the International Brigade. She covers 
the race year after year for the French Communist daily 
L’Humanité. The riders are photographed in the saddle— 
in their chamois-lined shorts. They are photographed asleep 
in bed, groaning on stretchers, eating ten-egg omelettes, drinking 
fruit juice, shaving, bathing, weeping over punctures. Their 
exploits fill whole pages of the papers. But the race is more 
than an exhibition of human endurance. It is a stupendous 
publicity campaign. Nothing like it has ever been seen in 
England, or elsewhere in Europe; it is unique. 

Accompanying the riders up the most punishing climbs and 
round the most dangerous bends in France goes a fleet of 
advertising vehicles, shining with nickel and new paint, horns 
blaring, music playing, voices shouting slogans through loud- 
speakers. At the end of each lap, when the caravan roars 
to a halt and the day’s winner is declared, the publicity boys 
get to work. The vainqueur drinks only Perrier, l'eau qui 
fait pschitt! He rides only a Terrot cycle, sits only on an 
Idéale saddle and rings only a Sonnclair bell. Next day 
another winner balances the victor’s gladioli on his handlebars, 
another hero kisses the local beauty queen and another set 
of experts goes into action. The winner adopts only a Vita 
chain, rides a Bertin bicycle and refreshes himself solely on 
Vitelloise, the water which sings and dances. 

The Tour is organised by two French newspapers, Le 
Parisien Libéré and the sports paper L’Equipe, as a boost 
to circulation, and it is heavily backed by a number of French 
business firms who are well aware of the effect of advertising 
on sales. 28,000,000 francs are paid out in prize money, and 
every man to complete the course gets a share, from the winner 
who nets a small fortune down to the “rear light” at the 
bottom of the list. 

The vermouth house of Martini usually gives the team 
award of 3,450,000 francs. Laines Sofil wool manufacturers 
give the daily Yellow Sweater prize to the individual rider 
with the best time in the overall classification. St. Raphael 
Quinquina, makers of a quinine apéritif, give the prize for 
the best mountain climber. Last year, Pointe Bic ball pens 
gave 6,000,000 francs for the best efforts in ten strenuous 
laps, some against the clock on the flat, some in the Vosges, 
the Savoy Alps, the Maritime Alps and the Pyrenees. Ricqlés, 
makers of peppermint alcohol, gave two trophies for the 
Monaco-Aix and the Avignon-Perpignan laps—the two hottest 
laps of the race. Lap awards were also given by Air France 
and Kléber Colombes Tyres—the rayon carcase of high 
tenacity. Another apéritif firm, Amer Picon, gave a prize for 
the best time on the run across Northern France to Belgium. 
From their publicity van came jolly singing: Boire un p’tit 
Picon, c'est agréable. Boire un p'tit Picon, c'est bon. 

In a race in which tears, displays of rage and nervous out- 
bursts are daily occurrences, it is not surprising to find that 
Cynar, the apéritif with the artichoke base, should present a 
prize for Sang froid. One can well imagine the chagrin 
of a rider who gives way to his feelings before witnesses and 
knows that he has said goodbye to the Sang froid money. 

More prestige is attached to the Sugar Prize given by 
L’Industrie Sucriére Francaise, who award 100,000 francs to 
the most combative rider in each lap, chosen by journalists’ 
ballot. With the sugar money goes the promise of fame and 
fortune, cheques from cycle manufacturers and bookings for 
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exhibition races for many months to come. Less prestige 
but the solace of hard cash is obtained with the daily prize 
for Bad Luck. It is given to the man whom the Directors 
consider to have been hardest hit by fate. 

Every year something novel is thought up. Last summer 
the Marseillais firm of Ricard, makers of pastis—the yellow 
drink that goes cloudy when water is added—engaged Tino 
Rossi to sing to the crowds in the evenings. Not to be out- 
done, the rival pastis house of Pernod secured the services 
of Charles Trenet, deep-voiced French singer. And so, at 
every halting place, there was the choice of Tino piping out 
“ Marinella” and Charles booming “ La Mer,” while sceptical 
small boys crawled under the vans looking for concealed 
gramophones. 

The Caravane de Publicité is always a succés fou. Not 
only do the crowds cheer the riders, they cheer the advertising 
vans. Vive Breitling! they cry, applauding the chronometers 
used at the control points. Vive Nescafé! they shout, cheer- 
ing the firm which provides the fruit and sandwiches for the 
riders’ lunch packets. Vive Aspro! they call, recognising a 
well-known name on the doors of the ambulances. And 
nowhere is the audience more enthusiastic than around the 
laundry van, where, in full view of the public, the riders’ 
smalls are put through the washing machines. 


Buddhism in England 


By CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS* 


UDDHISM is a western term for the system of thought 
built up about the teaching of Gautama, the Buddha, 
an Indian Prince who, in the sixth century B.c., attained 
Enlightenment. The word Buddha means enlightened or 
yop = awakened, and Buddhism is solely concerned with 
© spiritual development achieved by the Buddha, and the 
Way by which he attained it. This Awakening, or full 
expansion of consciousness, was achieved by many of 
his immediate followers, and by an unknown number of men 
in the last 2,500 years who have obeyed the dying 
Teacher’s exhortation, “ Work out your own salvation, with 
diligence.” The Bhikkhus, the monks of the Yellow Robe, 
obeying the Master’s orders to “ proclaim the Doctrine glori- 
ous . .. for the bliss of the many, out of compassion for 
the world,” went north and east and south, into Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam; into Tibet, Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan. By 
the time of Christ the range of thought was equally vast. 
To the original moral philosophy of a Way to self-perfection 
was added an elaborate school of psychology, a philosophy 
transcending the peaks of Upanishadic thought, a metaphysic, 
a school of mysticism, a technique of ritual, a religion of 
faith, and a culture and art which together form a field of 
achievement as yet unrivalled in human history. 

It is not yet known when Buddhism came West. Certainly 
there was Buddhist influence in the teaching of the Essenes, 
and the Roman world knew Buddhism in some detail. In 
the nineteenth century translations from the Buddhist scrip- 
tures began to attract the attention of western savants, and 
Edwin Arnold’s The Light of Asia (1879) aroused the interest 
of the reading public in Buddhism as a way of life. In 1881, 
Dr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids founded the Pali Text Society, and 
in due course the whole Canon of the older or Theravada 
school of Buddhism appeared in English. In 1907 an English- 
man, born as Allan Bennett, having taken the Yellow Robe in 
Burma as the first English Bhikkhu, under the name of Ananda 
Metteya, landed in England to conduct the first Buddhist 
Mission to these shores. The Buddhist Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland was founded to spread the Dhamma, the Buddha’s 
Way of Life, and The Buddhist Review was produced as its 
ournal. In 1923 the Bhikkhu died, and in 1924 the present 

uddhist Society was founded to carry on the work. 


So much for the past. The position today is difficult to 
* President, The Buddhist Society. 
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define. Buddhism is not a religion, involving an absolute yet 
personal God, an immortal soul which needs saving, and g 
priesthood to assist in the salvation, for it knows nothing of 
these three concepts. It knows no baptism, and has no central 
authority, national or international, at which to register new 
Buddhists. A man may be a Buddhist all his life without 
mentioning the fact to his neighbour, and in the absence of 
registration none can say the number of English Buddhists 
at the present time. For a Buddhist is one who strives .to 
follow the Way proclaimed by the Buddha, and such a life 
needs no “community,” in the sense that Jews or Parseeg 
have at times a communal life. In the absence of all dogma 
and authority there is an absolute tolerance for differing points 
of view. There has never in history been a Buddhist war, nor 
the persecution by Buddhists of Buddhists for heresy. The 
Buddhist studies, meditates, and strives to live the Buddha- 
life which led the Buddha, and can lead him, to the Goal 
which is, to the extent that it can be defined, the expansion 
of consciousness to direct awareness of the unity behind mani- 
festation, the return of the separated mind, in a bliss beyond 
conceiving, to its conscious union with All-Mind. The Buddhist 
applies the rule of science, that cause and effect are equal 
and opposite, to every plane of being. He believes, for he 
finds it true, that all that he thinks and desires and does 
has immediate effect not only on himself but on all about 
him. A man becomes, in brief, the resultant of his own past 
actions and, assuming the corollary doctrine of rebirth, becomes 
in toto, life after life, the product of his own creation. As 
the Way lies ever at his feet he needs no special time or place 
for “ Buddhist” action, nor for meditation and study. So far 
as his neighbours are concerned, he leads a normal and con- 
tented life, though in fact more purposeful, Obeying the 
Buddha’s injunction to tread a Middle Way, avoiding all 
extremes, he is no fanatic. If he has respect for every living 
thing, in thought as well as in act, he does not sweep the 
road ahead of him to avoid the killing of an ant. But he 
does live life as one who knows that, having made himself what 
he is, he is making himself, and all about him, better or worse 
by every thought and deed. And, as the compassion which 
springs from awareness of life’s unity is ever in his mind, he 
is essentially a man of peace, as willing to help his neighbour 
as he is unwilling to intrude advice or help which is undesired. 


The practice of the Buddhist life is thus an essentially 
personal concern, and there are thousands of Buddhists in 
this country who have never attended a Buddhist meeting. 
Buddhism spreads by the dissemination of ideas, and, judging 
by the sale of Buddhist literature, it is spreading rapidly. 
With recent tendencies in modern thought, it is at least so 
much in sympathy that it is difficult to avoid the inference 
of cause-effect. For Buddhism has ever fostered an intellectual 
democracy wherein all pilgrims of the Way move, each by 
his chosen “ vehicle” or means, to the same Enlightenment. 
Is it coincidence that men and groups in Europe more and 
more accept the principle of free men with unfettered minds 
who move in harmony to a given end ? 

Buddhism has found and taken its place among the reign- 
ing gods of the West. Alone among the great “religions” 
it has no fear of science. Year by year the truths of Buddhism 
are found by science to be true; none has been disproved. 
Nor is it fearful of psychology, for the intricate and pro- 
found analysis of consciousness to be found in the Abhid- 
hamma, a section of the Scriptures, has yet to be rivalled 
by western psychology. Social science, one of the youngest 
gods of modern thought, is a god-child of the Bodhisattva 
doctrine of supreme compassion for all forms of life, and 
the duty of each unit of that life to work for the welfare 
of his fellow men. Of the relation between Buddhism and 
Christianity nothing useful can be said, for the individual 
who needs a Way must study every way and choose his 
own. Large numbers of Christian-educated men and women 
join the Society; their reason is their own affair, and none 
would ask them for it. 

What is the Buddhism which the West adopts? The 
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western mind is today eclectic, and the man whose spiritual 
needs are unsatisfied looks far and wide for what he needs. 
He may adhere to the Theravada, the “ Way of the Elders,” 
the moral philosophy which satisfies Ceylon and Burma and 
Siam. Or he may prefer the profound philosophy of the 
Northern School of China and Japan. A few study the 
special school of Tibet or the Pure Land school of salvation 
by faith which is found in Japan. Others, an increasing 
number, delight in the Zen school, the fierce, direct and 
joyous principles of which were brought to the English mind 
by Dr. D. T. Suzuki in his numerous works on Zen. Many, 
however, take what they need from here and there and blend 
their own brand of Buddhism, and from this habit is slowly 
appearing a western Yana, or vehicle, to carry the pilgrim 
on his way to his own and the world’s enlightenment. In 
the same way a western seeker may adopt one of the polished 
and well-tested stones from a Buddhist shrine to add to his 
private temple, and thousands today accept, for example, the 
doctrine of Karma and Rebirth without reference to the 
philosophy from which it came. With such a custom the 
Buddhist is well content. There is no monopoly of Truth 
and its forms must vary infinitely. The western mind is 
far too virile to adopt the second-hand clothing of another 
age, and Buddhism as such will never become the religion 
of England. But its basic principles, as proved by science, 
as found to be reasonable, tolerant and compassionate to all, 
and as filling a gap which no dogmatic religion can ever 
fill, are proving increasingly attractive. 


In Lorraine Again 
By D. W. BROGAN 


T was almost six years since I had last been in Nancy, 

although I had been since then in the rival capital of 

Lorraine, Metz. Lorraine still shows the scars of 1940 
and of 1944. It shows older scars, too. The monument to 
Thiers in the square in front of the railway station at Nancy 
reminded me that he had been “ the liberator of the national 
territory ” as long ago as 1873. Some of the damage done in 
the last agonies of 1940 was still visible; so was some of the 
damage done by air raids in 1944. Here, from the beginning 
of time, had been a natural battle field. The train stopped 
briefly at Chalons-sur-Marne. There were the “ Catalaunian 
fields” where Attila was repulsed in the last great Roman 
victory. To the north is Verdun (one of the three bishoprics 
that were the nucleus of French Lorraine). Everywhere 
fortresses and battlefields. No wonder the province is, by 
comparison with its neighbours, poor in great human monu- 
ments; battlefields make poor museum pieces. 

But the changes since 1947 were notable. The Rhine-Marne 
canal that then lay empty was now full. Barges lay along the 
banks, one of them full of happy, slightly scrubby children, 
a delight to the eye of Sir Alan Herbert and an annoyance 
to rigorists of universal literacy. Roads and bridges had been 
restored too and the train, if not as startling as the rocket-like 
contraption that had hurled me to Nancy in 1947, was very 
fast and very luxurious. Possibly too luxurious, for it is an 
opinion held by some that too much of meagre French 
resources has been spent on restoration and improvement of 
transportation and not enough on habitation. There has been 
building but not enough. Less than a fifth of the houses 
destroyed in the war have been replaced and behind the elegant 
facades of the Place Stanislas are relics, dark and dank, of 
an earlier age. “Really picturesque,” said an enthusiastic 
young American, which was perhaps the proper spirit in which 
to approach the question. More inspiring to me, at any rate, 
was the new pharmacy building of the university and an air 
of well-being, at any rate of better being (if there is such an 
expression) that was not so visible in 1947. 

There was, of course, decay as well. Would anybody like 
to buy a large, elegant, empty Carthusian monastery, or to own 
a real “ Charterhouse”? The Bishop of Nancy has one on 
his hands with an alleged altar piece by Philippe de Champaigne 
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But grass grows in the monks’ private gardens, 
cows, as one can see and feel, browse in the cloisters and the 
lively children of the concierge race along the corridors where 
the sons of St. Bruno paced in silent meditation. “ Why not 
get the Carthusians to come back ? ” I asked. “ There are only 
enough now to provide members for four Charterhouses in all 
France,” I was told. Even with the prospect of making 
mirabelle as a rival to the chartreuse of the Grand Chartreuse 
(a fluid on which I was delighted to learn Harriet Beecher Stowe 
once got tipsy), the monastery cannot be made a going concern. 

But a few miles away was the great basilica of St. Nicholas, 
once a great pilgrimage place, now an immense church for a 
small town. It was being repaired; the roof was on; the great 
stones were being put into position. And there was the note that 
struck me in the past. St. Nicholas had suffered terribly before: 
in 1636 it was the Swedes; in 1944 the necessities of liberation. 
For the Swedes still supply the Lorraine standard of destruction, 
that is, in the old duchy of “ Lorraine and Bar” whose ruler 
was the ally of the Holy Roman Emperor, while the Swedes 
were the allies of the duchy’s covetous neighbour, the King of 
France, whose territories came too close at Toul, in Champagne, 
in the Vosges. So close, indeed, that it is a little difficult to 
say where Lorraine began and ended. I even heard the heresy 
advanced (by a Messin) that the greatest name in all the 
history of Lorraine, St. Joan, could be claimed by Champagne 
as well. Were we, I asked, to change 

“ Et Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine 
Qu’ Anglois brulerent @ Rouan” 
to “la bonne Champenoise ?”’ No, a thousand times no. But 
it was the same learned sceptic who told me that “ good King 
Stanislas,” that one-time King of Poland whom an extra- 
ordinary fortune made the last Duke of Lorraine, did not 
spend more than a few days in Nancy in all his long reign, 
preferring his miniature Versailles at Lunéville. But as Villon 
was right about St. Joan, tradition is right about King 
Stanislas, whose statue dominates the noble if slightly theatrical 
place that bears his name and whose pedestal credits him with 
a career of well-doing that would have made Albert the Good 
envious. 

But there are other and older things in Nancy than the Place 
Stanislas. In the Musée Lorrain, that was the old palace of 
the dukes, M. France-Lanoir cleans (not restores) metal 
antiquities sent to him from all the museums of France and 
the two Netherlands. X-rays, plexiglass cases, gases that main- 
tain pressures, dentist’s drills that grind away accretions, a 
score of technical devices that I could not understand, bring 
back these buried treasures. There is a superb Gaulish helmet 
with its elegant spike from which there once floated the battle 
plume of Vercingetorix or some other Celtic war chief. There is 
magnificent and delicate inlaid silver and silver-gilt metal work 
turned up by the plough. And, most striking of all, there are 
the great “ Merovingian swords.” They all were made, I was 
told, in one small region of the Rhineland. There, for 
hundreds of years the craftsmen worked; their wares went to 
Britain (becoming England), to Gaul (becoming France). 
These are from the smithy that made the swords of Siegfried, 
of Hengist and Horsa, of Clovis. 

And there, examining the treasures being brought back to 
something like their old condition, was my friend the deputy, 
former captain in the Foreign Legion, veteran of Narvik and 
of Leclerc’s march*across Africa to join Montgomery and 
Koenig. He had had as adventurous a life as the men who 
had used these swords. We lunched and discussed the political 
situation. It seemed to be one series of knots that ordinary 
methods could not untie. I thought of the swords and of 
Alexander the Great’s way with knots. I remembered that 
the deputy had written a book on Cromwell! I thought, too, 
of the reconstruction of the cathedral of Toul that I had seen 
the day before going on under the eyes of bored American 
soldiers. And I turned to the excellent “grey wine” of the 
country and the trout served with almonds. After all, over 
the main gate of Nancy is the old cross of Lorraine that was 
so potent a symbol in 1940, and St. Joan was “la bonne 
Lorraine.” 
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UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 
Is Ulster Here to Stay? 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY (Pembroke College, Oxford) 
N EVER a Sunday passes in Hyde Park without a speech 


from the Irish Anti-Partitionists. Week upon week 

the wrongs done to Ireland are paraded before an 
unheeding world. The Londoner, whose pleasure it is to stroll 
around the speakers, will never stay long at the tricoloured 
stand. Ireland is no longer a topic of the moment. Only the 
Celtic Irish are left in front of their tireless speaker. The 
audience is the same every week. The Irish of Kilburn troop 
solemnly down the Edgware Road, to be whipped into the 
conditioned enthusiasm over the way honest Irishmen are 
groaning beneath the yoke of the “ fascist ” Ulster government. 
The speaker does not try to convert or to persuade. It 
is entirely unnecessary. He is speaking to a hundred and 
ten people, every one of whom has heard how their grand- 
fathers marched upon Dublin in "16, and how the General Post 
Office held out till the Civil war ! 

Will Ireland ever be unified ? Are the Kilburn Irish doomed 
to the passing of eternal resolutions ? There is no chance of 
the Irish being able to enlist the support of a major British 

litical party as they did with the Liberals of fifty years ago. 

he Conservatives are also the Unionists, the Orange Order 
and the Conservative Central Office are in firm alliance; the 
Labour Party is in favour of the border. Even the rump of 
the Liberal Party has not forsaken the banner of Home Rule 
and stands in support of the independence of Ulster. oth 

Ireland is but a geographical expression. There is one Ire- 
land on the map, but two kinds of Irish. The Ulsterman is as 
different from the Southern Irishman as chalk from cheese. 
He is of Scots-English ancestry, descended of the plantation 
of Ulster by the first Elizabeth. He is in the main an urban 
industrial worker. The Harland and Wolff shipyards—where 
else in Britain does the Tory party get the docker’s vote 7— 
and the flax industry provide a large proportion of Unionist 
votes. On the other hand, the Nationalist is either a casual 
labourer, or a farm worker on the western fringes of Ulster. 
The Ulster Unionist is a staunch supporter of Britain, the 
British connection, and the Royal family. At every election 
the choice that the Unionists offer is between Queen and 
Republic. Their loyalist enthusiasm out-Englishes the English. 
Compare this, then, with the well-known hostility towards 
British Royalty shown by the Irish republican. He associates 
the Queen with foreign domination and the tyranny of an alien 
rule. The Ulsterman will hang out the Union Jack and cry 
“God Save the Queen” upon the slightest provocation. 
Racially they are different, socially they are separated, politic- 
ally they are poles apart. 

But by far the most important difference is that of religion. 
The Scots-Irish Ulsterman is a dour, even dismal, low-church 
Protestant, of the type of Protestantism that is above all else 
uncompromising and narrow-minded. The Nationalist is a 
Roman Catholic, not even a Catholic of the comparatively 
liberal continental kind, but in his turn an uncompromising 
fanatic who associates his religion as an active ally in his fight 
for national independence. It is an old accusation that the 
South is “ priest-ridden,” but there is unfortunately some truth 

in the statement. Thus in Ireland we have all the symptoms 
of political incompatibility. Religion has gone out of English 
politics. Not so in Ireland. There, a man born Protestant 
votes Protestant. A man born Catholic votes Catholic. Until 
the ideological gap can be bridged there is no real hope for a 
settlement between the two Irelands. 

There is a perpetual Unionist majority in the Ulster Parlia- 
ment. The population divides three to one in favour of the 
Unionist Protestant parties. Thus Ulster suffers from some of 
the stagnation that is inevitable in a one-party state. However 
efficient government may be at its inception, after five years 
in office even the best begin to show signs of administrative 
weariness. The Unionists have been the government for thirty 


years. But what are the alternatives ? The Labour Party in 
Northern Ireland is ridiculously weak. It could never make 
up its mind to come down for or against the border, and thus 
it pleased nobody, and withered away. The third party is the 
Nationalists. They have twelve seats at Stormont, a proportion 
that has never really altered. It is in no sense of the word a 
“Joyal opposition.” It is pledged to surrender the sovereignty 
of the country it purports to represent. Its declared objectives 
are to sever the imperial connection and join up with the Eire 
republic. There is no practical choice. A loyalist Northern 
Irish Labour Party may grow up, but if it did so it would 
probably place the Nationalists in the position of calling the 
tune in Ulster affairs. Any gain in Labour support could only 
take place at the expense of Unionist votes. There is again no 
real raison d’étre for a large Labour Party on the British model 
in Northern Ireland. There is a certain degree of unemploy- 
ment, it is true, but it is mainly residual. But the Unionists 
have adopted all the social reforms that have been put through 
at Westminster since 1940, not only by the Conservatives, but 
also by the Labour Government. Therefore there is no press- 
ing demand for a free Health Service, or larger insurance 
benefits. 

A characteristic feature of the Unionist Party is the Orange 
Order, a semi-religious political organisation that dates back 
some three hundred years, and whose avowed principles are 
the maintenance of the Protestant ascendency. It acts in rela- 
tion to the Unionist Party in the way that a more powerful 
Primrose League would do in relation to the Conservative 
Party. It is a hard core of active Unionists, a ginger group 
active in spreading Unionism in all facets of Northern Irish 
life. It has many disadvantages: it is bigoted; it exercises an 
undue influence on the programmes and policies of the 
Unionist party. It is yet another unhealthy example of what 
happens when tolerance has not yet entered into the practical 
application of a person’s religious beliefs. 

The influence of the Orange Order on Northern Irish politics 
is mirrored by the influence of the Catholic Hierarchy on the 
Dublin Dail. There, Catholic reaction is the tail that wags 
the Irish political dog. Any attempt to bring in a welfare state, 
however modest in conception, in a country where the standard 
of life in the rural areas is one of the lowest in Europe, is 
bound to come up against implacable opposition from the 
Catholic bishops. It was ex-Health Minister Dr. Brown who 
recently learnt that a medical association is not the sole source 
of opposition to a Health Service. 

Yet another accusation against Ulster is the statement that 
Northern Ireland is occupied by British—therefore foreign— 
troops, and it is only their presence that prevents the people 
of Ulster from rising and throwing the English out. Ulster is 
an integral part of the United Kingdom, so how does the 
— of, say, the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry in 

isburn Barracks imply English Imperialism? For all I know 
the Gordon Highlanders may be stationed at Wigan, but does 
that mean that Lancashire is groaning beneath the heel of the 
Scots? Eire is very sensitive. A couple of years ago, a Dutch 
naval air squadron was stationed for a short time in Ulster 
during manoeuvres staged by the Atlantic Pact countries. Eire 
protested officially to the Dutch Government against this 
“infringement of the territorial rights of Ireland.” For Eire 
has not participated in the Atlantic alliance. She has attempted 
—so far without any effect—to bargain the abolition of the 
border as the price for her active participation. 

There is no foreseeable end to partition. If the Northern 
Irish people vote for it, which is unthinkable, the border would 
be abolished tomorrow. If Eire rejoins the Commonwealth and 
recognises the Queen, which is equally unlikely, then perhaps 
the same thing would apply. Both are only remote possibilities. 
One can but wait till nationalist and religious feelings mellow, 
and there is no one who will need more patience than the Irish 
Anti-Partitionist in Hyde Park. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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THE HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


Lalu 

Ar the time of the first B.B.C. concert performances under Boult 
twenty years ago, many of us found Alban Berg’s Wozzeck puzzling 
and provoking. We now tick it off in all tranquillity as a classic. 
What next ? There remains Berg’s other opera, the posthumous 
Lalu, which most Bergians know only through vocal score and rare 
studio broadcasts. How does Lulu live on the stage ? A reasonably 
reliable answer has been given at this year’s Holland Festival. The 
three performances at the Stadsschouwburg, Amsterdam, by the 
municipal opera of Essen, Germany, left little doubt as to the ratio 
of Berg’s success and failure. 

The libretto telescopes two stage plays, Erdgeist and Biichse der 
Pandora, by Frank Wedekind (1864-1918), whose splicing of sex and 
fatalism had a symptomatic vogue in the psychologically-shattered 
Germany of the early “twenties. Lulu begins as a barelcgg>d waif 
selling flowers, graduates to sinister baroque salons, drives successive 
lovers and husbands to madness and destruction, does a little shoot- 
ing and poisoning on her own account, and ends harrowingly as a 
streetwalker under Jack the Ripper’s knife. The story is too packed 
and horripilating for successful operatic compression. In accord- 
ance with a pis-aller suggested by the composer, Hans Hartleb, the 
Essen producer, has disposed of Lulu’s arrest, trial and g -ol-escape 
(Act 2) by turning them into a film which, apart from being visually 


 jnept, distracts our attention from what looks on paper like one of 


Berg’s finest orchestral interludes. 

Whether Wedekind intends us to draw a bourgeois moral from 
Lulu’s amorality (brilliantly embodied by the sirenic Carla Spletter) 
js uncertain. And in such a case uncertainty is fatal. The last word, 
in any event, is not with Lulu but with a square-shouldered, hobble- 
skirted woman admirer, the Countess Geschwitz, whose love-lament 
as the last curtain falls suggests that what Wedekind really had in 
mind was an apologia for Lesbianism. It is to the music we must 
turn for the beauty and conclusiveness that are missing in the tale, 


Fashioned, though in no pedantic way, from a twelve-tone pattern 
or basic tune according to the Schénberg method, the Lu/u score 
differs markedly from Wozzeck (while not eclipsing it, as some writers 
have argued) in that it brings out (as did the posthumous violin 
concerto) the specifically ‘‘ Viennese ’’ elements in Berg-—a certain 
whippy lightness of facture, patches of silky languor, harmonic wit 
and ravishment. Also there are great springing lines for the voices 
of a kind that we do not get in the earlier score. But always one 
comes back to the harmony, some of it eluding and exp-rimental, 
the rest of it as inevitable as it is unprecedented. Certain of the 
chord sequences which Berg produces from his tone-row, a beneficent 
Pandora’s box in itself, are so exquisite that one would prefer to hear 
them away from the acoustic rough-and-tumble of the op:ra-house. 
Such harmonic confections as the duettino for Lulu and the Artist 
in Act | and the Canon-quartet for Lulu and three of her hangers-on 
in Act 2 are, in effect, pure chamber music and properly appveciable 
only in chamber conditions. 

In the main, however, the score is emphatically operatic. That is to 
say, it conforms to, mingles with and reinforces the stage action and 
atmosphere. If Berg had lived to finish the third act—which in the 
Essen production is speculatively constructed from Wedekind dia- 
logue (spoken) and such musical fragments as were found among 
Berg's papers after his death in 1935—perhaps the entire work would 
have received a different bias and purport, justifying and transcend- 
ing its textual origin. But even in its maimed state it is an imperative 
work. The Amsterdam performances were intelligently produced by 
Hans Hartleb and, under Gustav K6nig’s baton, well-found orchest- 
rally, which is a high compliment. The other singers were, on their 
various levels, as much inside the skin of their rdles as Frau Spletter. 

CHARLES STUART. 


THEATRE 


The Moon is Blue. By F. Hugh Herbert. (Duke of York’s.) 
As Long as They're Happy. By Vernon Sylvaine. (Garrick.) 


THERE is a type of young woman rising twenty-one, whose tugged- 
back hair and scrubbed boyish face sugg>st to some men an absolute 
Imocence which in this day, and at that age, could only have been 
Preserved by a mental deficient. Such a type is glorified by Mr. 
Herbert in Patty O’Neill from Brooklyn. She is, though wistfully 
Say and eager on the surface, that most frustrated of creatures: an 

Occasional’ television actress who earns more regular money more 
honestly by modelling brassiéres and girdles, and who dreams 
relentlessly of marrying herself to a rich, middle-aged divorcé with 
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five children. The insidious temptation which her immaculate 
naivete provokes helps her to pick up a clean-living young architect 
on top of the Empire State Building, invite herself to dine in his 
apartment, there accept a gift of 600 dollars, ‘‘without strings,” 
from the lecherous father of his ex-fiancée (a rich divorcé), refuse 
to be seduced by either until she has carefully made up her mind 
which one to have, and protest tearfully when she is, at long last, 
charged with parading as a ‘‘professional virgin’’ and so being, by 
implication, no more than a common cheat. 

This filigree tracery of high life in Manhattan is the excuse for a 
series of long duologues springing from the basic commercial 
theatrical credo that wit is most properly as well as most easily 
mined from a public discussion of sexual behaviour. Nevertheless 
it makes a gay evening out for those who take the sex war lightly, 
or don’t take it at all. Miss Diana Lynn, who has come from 
America to play the Piglet of the Remove, looks the part enchantingly 
and gives a performance of that mechanical proficiency which we 
expect nowadays from Broadway players. 

While Mr. F. Hugh Herbert wields a rapier with modest skill at 
the Duke of York’s, Mr. Vernon Sylvaine, at the Garrick, is breath- 
lessly laying about him with a very heavy blunt instrument. English 
domestic farce being what it is, and being played always, presumably 
for good reason, in its own kind of Edwardian Pierrot style, takes 
unkindly to carrying satire. Not that it matters very much here: 
Mr. Sylvaine is not aiming his blows at the sophisticated playgoer, 
though even that wretch may just be winged if he comes within 
reach. The matter concerns a *‘typical’’ stockbroker, that is to say 
one set bearish in the English frigid mould, whose three rebellious 
daughters are—one, married to an American cowboy entertainer; 
two, married to a St. Germain existentialist (English public school 
brand); and three, **in love’’ with a crying crooner of the Johnriy 
Ray variety. Stepmother is ex-theatrical and so ‘‘crazy’’: there 
is a comic maid who faints every time she sees the crooner; and a 
foreign psychiatrist and a small dog are thrown in for good weight. 
Of the players, Mr. Jack Buchanan and Miss Dorothy Dickson are 
their inimitable, undisguised selves; Mr. David Hutcheson makes 
a preciously enchanting gargoyle of the crooner, rounding a part 
which in the text is all serrated edges; and Mr. Nigel Green, a serious 
actor of talent strayed into a strange medium, slowly works up to a 
delicious performance as the existentialist who can’t bear Sartre. 
There are also, and there should not be, three players who fit into 
no known category of professional competence. 

DEREK MONSEY. 


CINEMA 
Salome. (Odeon, Leicester Square.)——-Sangaree. (Plaza.) 


AFTER Delilah and Bathsheba, Salome. But as devised for Rita 
Hayworth, this is a Salome whitewashed out of all recognition; 
fundamentally a nice, simple girl, though the victim of an unhappy 
home life with the gross King Herod and the neurotic Herodias, she 
hastily repents (‘‘I have lived by false standards . . .’’) when con- 
fronted with goodness in the form of John the Baptist. Her dance, 
heroically undertaken to distract Herod while the stiffly handsome 
Roman convert (Stewart Granger) tries to free the prophet from his 
dungeon, and brusquely interrupted after six veils by the arrival 
of the head on the charger, fits eccentrically into this version. And 
a painful final scene shows Salome and her Roman captain listening, 
suitably rapt, to the Sermon on the Mount. 

The slightly surprising thing about this is how dull it all seems; 
little spectacle as such—though Miss Hayworth does her best, 
trying out a new colour scheme with every appearance and going 
gamely about her dance—and none of the undeniable energy of the 
early de Mille; just a lethargic progression through an extravagantly 
absurd story. The crowd scenes as staged by William Dieterle have 
a Bible in pictures air: a sense of posed, static tableaux and of fancy 
dress uneasily worn. Salome is predictably vulgar, with that mixture 
of sex, tawdry trappings and synthetic piety to which one never quite 
becomes accustomed. Relief, of a sort, comes from some frenetic 
over-playing by Charles Laughton, whose Herod might be a dissolute 
relative of his Henry VIII, and by Judith Anderson as the malevolent 
Herodias; and Alan Badel’s wild-eyed John the Baptist emerges 
as a positively alarming bore. After Salome, it seems a solemn 
thought that no less than three companies have announced films 
about Jezebel. 

If Hollywood manages to live through its early days with the 
third dimension, one feels that it may have little after all to fear 
from television. People who can be induced to risk eye strain 
and to wear rather uncomfortable spectacles for the sake of having 
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a hail of missiles hurled at them from the screen are surely sufficiently 
demonstrating their devotion to the cinema. The fourth stereo- 
scopic feature, Sangaree (starring Arlene Dahl and Fernando Lamas) 
is in any case an unusually laboured and discursive period piece, a 
story of love-hate on the old Southern plantation with all the time- 
worn trappings of balls, duels, brawls and piracy. With 3-D and 
the wide screen it appears bigger and slower, and the human figures— 
although no longer actually distorted—tend to seem oddly remote. 
Like its predecessors, Sangaree has the air of a rushed job designed 
to exploit the new craze; and already the mechanical novelty is 
becoming just another gadget. PENELOPE HOUSTON. 


BALLET 


The Festival Ballet. (Festival Hall..——Paul Draper. (Mercury 
Theatre.) 

BEING just an admirer and not an ardent devotee of the book, it 
does not bother me at all that Michael Charnley, in his new ballet 
Alice in Wonderland, has taken liberties with Carroll’s text. Nor 
do I mind that his gifted designer, Kenneth Rowell, has not slavishly 
followed Tenniel’s famous illustrations. Far more important is the 
fact that Charnley has turned out, for the Festival Ballet, a most 
charming piece of work ; full of the modern movements with which 
he seeks to rejuvenate classical ballet ; excellent in its characterisa- 
tion of the well-loved réles ; and faithful in spirit to the fantastic 
dream world which is the child’s escape from reality. Charnley 
has selected certain of the book’s episodes between which, in order 
to introduce some more serious dancing than the tale itself allows, 
he has placed a Grand Waltz of the Flowers and Dragonflies, and 
a Garden of Live Flowers. The latter arrangement for three couples 
is the weakest part of the ballet ; it does not belong in the general 
flow and is a too obvious and not very successful device. Belinda 
Wright is the perfect Alice and the gaiety and ease with which she 
dances her long réle should not deceive anyone into assuming that it 
is a simple one. John Gilpin has grown in stature since his last visit 
and is now a far more authoritative dancer than before ; and many 
other members of the cast are happily able to contribute individually 
to the undoubted success of the whole. 

After an over-long absence of two years, Paul Draper is back 
again at the Mercury Theatre for a season of ten days. Imagine a 
combination of tap and classical dancing as eloquent when applied 
to pure, abstract rhythm as to the human art of narrative. Think of 
a performer whose balance, control and timing equal that of a 
premier danseur, whose feet chatter along the boards while he quietly 
slips in a brisé here and a rond de jambe there, and who is, at the same 
time, his own choreographer and librettist. LILLIAN BROWSE. 








SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 176 
Report by Guy Kendall 

The task of judging this competition has been rendered difficult bY 
the fact that although many of the entries were up to a good level 
there were no quite outstanding contributions. More than half 
chose the examination scene. The hospital discharge and the New 
Mayor followed in order of preference, and bridge produced some 
lively entries. The only press conference of interest was an interview 
with a witch who was sponsored by the Society for Psychical Research, 
but the idea was better than its execution. 

Most of the better competitors have caught the tricks and manner- 
isms of the B.B.C. commentator, though none of them had observed 
the common danger of embarking on a sentence and being unable to 
finish it satisfactorily. To give an imaginary instance (not far off 
from an actual example from the Coronation Procession): ‘* The 
Black Maria is now empty ; soon it will be filled by....’’ Naturally 
in the first week of July many commentators adopted the technique 
of the cricket report. E. T. Gartside, in a covering letter, hoped that 
the judge was ** an enthusiast for cricket ’’ (why, yes, even to the 
annoyance of his family !). 

Out of so even a group of competitors as emerges at the top I 
recommend a first prize of £2 to Mrs. M. E. Fossey, and £1 each 
to the following : P. M. (whose ** large china teapot ’’ reminds one 
of the beautiful sketch of a parish pump made by Charles Kingsley 
in a paper on mechanics when he could not describe its working), 
Hazel Damant (but do any University authorities publish the classes 
on the occasion of the viva ?) and Nancy Gunter. 


PRIZES 
(M. E. Fossey) 


It is a lovely June morning here at South Kensington... the sun 
is pouring... literally pouring... through the beautiful twentieth 
century windows of this .. . fairly old . . . twentieth century building into 
which for the last hour students of this old... moderately old... 
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University have been... literally pouring. And now this great hall... 
this great schoolroom almost... with its rows on rows of empty desks 
...iS Waiting with an air of expectancy for the moment for which we 
have all been . . . waiting. 

Meanwhile, the invigilator ... a really magnificent figure in his robes 
of office . . .is moving quietly to his post. And now, at any moment, 
the great doors will open... (cresc.) Yes...1 can see them... [ 
can see the candidates... filing in... they are being checked . . . this is 
a most moving moment...they are moving... they are moving for- 
ward... a really wonderful sight .... The men in their blazers with the 
colourful badges ... simply blazing... the women students, mostly in 
demure tailor-mades...simply magvificent figures... especially that 
little brunette just settling into the last seat in the front row . . . now she 
is pushing back a curl from her right ear and looking . . . looking straight 
towards me with beautiful . . . with magnificent blue eyes... . 


(P. M.) 


...I wish | could convey to you, Listeners, the mood of intense 
expectancy in which this gallant little group of candidates awaits zero 
hour. While waiting we might have a word with an extremely purposeful- 
looking young man in the queue here—— (Excuse me... will you tell 
us if this is your first attempt at Responsions ?... not sitting |... oh, 
ink-wells, I see !) 

Now the queue begins to move, each candidate receiving the fateful 
leaflet as he enters Hall.... (Could I perhaps just g/impse the first 
question, sir? J//lustrate the use of the phrase TI-POTE: Greek to me 
1 fear, sir, but we wish you luck, don't we, Listeners ?) 

Now the candidates are at their desks under starter’s orders—all 
but No. 6 who is getting more paper . . . now he’s coming back .. . the 
clock stands at exactly 9.30... the invigilator raises his hand... ping— 
they’re off ! That 19-year-old, his head resolutely bent, is off to a flying 
start. I wonder if I might tip-toe up and glance over his shoulder to see 
how he’s taking that first hurdle.... Well! This is a surprise, List- 
eners | I must tell you he has just completed a life-size sketch of a large 
china tea-pot ! 


7, 





(Hazet DAMANT) 

And at this point we should like to welcome Light Programme 
listeners with the news that the seventh candidate this morning, French, 
has just scored a chancy Third. There he goes, walking slowly out of 
the room now. And while we’re waiting for the eighth man to come in, 
I’ve just time to read you the results so far. Robertson got a First—a 
really beautiful performance this—he was always on top of the questions 
and gave one or two sparkling answers on his European History ; he 
never seemed in any difficulty the whole time he was in. Charters, 
Ferguson, Garland, and Wade all answered well to get Seconds. In fact 
the only disappointment has been Stoner, who was completely beaten 
by some very fine questions from Professor Webb. But here comes the 
next candidate, Barton. He walks in slowly, settles himself at his desk, 
and now he’s taking a good look round the room. And the first question 
is going to be asked by Dr. Henry, sitting at the far end of the table 
from us. It’s a goodish question, well thought out, but there’s very little 
guile in it, and Barton is able to send the answer straight back. 


(N. GUNTER) 


Well, here we are outside St. Peculia’s Hospital to watch the dis- 
charge of one of its most prominent patients, Sir Cosmo Swindlebury- 
Cheetham. Any minute now he will be wheeled out on to this sunny 
terrace on a stretcher. Matron has just come out looking very charming 
in white, a distinguished-looking stranger has just engaged her in what 
appeared to be a somewhat disturbing conversation—I hope se 
is all right—now some more of the hospital personnel have joine 
them and they are all looking rather anxiously down the drive—I think 
they hear the ambulance approaching to take Sir Cosmo—yes—no—yes, 
here it comes. Good Heavens, it’s b/ack—this is strange—it looks 
uncommonly like a Black Maria—it is one—it can’t be coming here— 
yes, it’s stopping—it’s stopped. Its back door opens and out jump two 
stalwart men in blue. Well, well, this is a surprise, but here comes the 

atient on his stretcher, he has caught sight of the vehicle and is making 
rantic efforts to escape. By Jove, that was smart work, he has dis- 
appeared into the Black Maria from which | can now hear confused 
CTIES oo oe 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 179 
Set by Horace Wyndham 
Readers of bygone best-sellers have often wondered what their 


authors would have thought of these books if they, instead of the 
professional critics, had been allowed to review them. Competitors 


who share this pardonable curiosity are invited, for the usual prize of 


£5, to give in 150 words the opinion of their own works that would have 
been expressed by any one of the following: Dean Farrar (Eric, or 
Little by Little), Sir Hall Caine (The Christian), Oscar Wilde (The 
Picture of- Dorian Gray), Ouida (Under Two Flags), Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward (Robert Elsmere), Marie Corelli (The Sorrows of Satan). 
Entiies must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than July 28th. Results will be printed in the 
Spectator of August 7th, 
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Perfection on the Lawn 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


country houses. The clack of the balls mingled with 

the chink of crockery as the butler prepared to serve 
tea under the trees. They used to play it on somewhat rougher 
lawns at the rectory, especially during the Church féte where 
children and dogs added to natural hazards; and we used to 
play it on our lawn at home which, after tennis, cricket, mashie 
shots and fighting, was hardly a lawn at all. 

From the turn of the century until the First World War, 
many people played croquet, some seriously, some more 
casually; and the Official Calendar of the game listed. 118 
different tournaments in the British Isles for 1914. But since 
that war croquet for most of us has been a memory or a joke. 
I remember how in one of P. G. Wodehouse’s stories, a golf 
fiend got himself engaged to a girl in the belief that she was 
the Women’s Champion. After the marriage she admitted that 
she was the Women’s Champion, but of croquet, not golf. 
Thereat she disappeared and only returned when she had purged 
her shame by acquiring a handicap of eighteen. Even non- 
golfers could see something in that joke. 

But last week, and for the first time in my life, I saw croquet 
played by experts. I saw the semi-final of the Open Cham- 
pionship at the Roehampton Club. I shall never again deride 
croquet. 

First, there was the setting of well-clipped hedges, tall trees 
and green weedless courts. No doubt on some days there 
would also be bright colours and a cloudless sky; but though 
this was a mackintosh day with only a pallid sun and occasional 


To used to play it on the pure, level lawns of grand 


sprinklings of rain, the setting was still warm and peaceful— | 


so peaceful that the sound of a player explaining why he had 
played the wrong ball seemed slightly out of place and the 
occasional, well-bred shout from the nearby polo field seemed 
positively raucous. 

Then there were the players. As in billiards, so in croquet 
one player may have to sit for long periods in idle impotence 
while his opponent moves about the court making a break. 
This must sometimes be an exasperating strain, despite all the 
relaxation afforded by a deck-chair and the setting. The man 
in play must concentrate even more keenly than a billiards 
player on every shot, for one false move may not only let his 
opponent in but let him in to a position from which he can 
stroll through to victory. Further, like a chess player, he must 
plan and even in part execute moves three ahead from the one 
which immediately faces him. That too means strain. Yet 
the players show little sign of it. They reflect, they consider 
intently, they judge the angle, and then, playing the shot with 
seemingly casual grace, they puff gently at a cigarette and walk 
unburdened to the next position. In them there appears none 
of that face-tautening, nerve-snapping tension which turns 
championship tennis or golf or even cricket into such an ordeal 
for player and spectator alike. Expert croquet players do 
not strain at their game. They just seep through it purpose- 
fully. How different from my childhood when the tensions 
and exasperations of defeat provoked manslaughter with the 
mallet or at least tears. 

How different, too, is the expert game ! We used to bang 
away straight, or roughly straight, for the nearest hoop. The 
expert, as like or not, will open the game by playing in the 
Opposite direction so as to keep his ball safely away from the 
manipulations of his opponent. If he does go near the first 
hoop at all, he is only laying a snare for his opponent, 
enticing him into a shot which he may well miss. In this 
safety play, this manoeuvring for position, the spectator can 
watch not only the mechanics of a game but the inner workings 
of a human mind, and when at last a position has been won 
and the player begins to make a break, you can see human 
art at its most graceful, at its most perfect and at its most 


fallible. A player can and does build his position, with 
perfectionist ease, placing the balls in just those positions which 
make a long break not merely likely but seemingly inevitable. 
Then, making the easy key shot which would have opened 
the gate to well-planned success, he misses by an eighth of an 
inch and the results of all his thought and skill are presented 
as a gift at the deck-chair of his opponent. 

I know of no game at which perfection is so continuously 
demanded, in which there is such continuous danger that one 
bad shot will bring defeat. It is small wonder that those who 
really know the game can sit all afternoon in absorbed, 
exhilarating silence while players devise and execute their 
schemes before them. Yet the game seems to be dying. At 
these semi-finals of the national Open Championships there 
were only some thirty spectators, not one of whom was young 
and not all of whom were still themselves players. Some at 
least could only watch and dream of long ago. 

Maybe people no longer play the game because at first sight 
it seems slow and dull. Certainly it is harder to understand 
than the popular sports of today, except for cricket. The 
opportunities for learning cricket are so great—there is a cricket 
field in every English village and, even in those towns where 
no field is handy, you can always play in a back-street when 
the police are elsewhere. But croquet, to be worth playing, 
needs a level lawn on which plantains may not grow and such 
lawns nowadays are only for the very rich or for a few private 
clubs. So, despite the faint stir of interest when croquet Test 
Matches are played against Australia or New Zealand, the 
game seems to be slipping into obscurity. 

Yet you never can tell. In the early eighties, the game went 
into eclipse. The All England Croquet Club founded at 
Wimbledon in 1869 threw out croquet in favour of tennis and 
only a few devotees continued to perform their rites in semi- 
secret. Then one day a young Irish sportsman was told by his 


_ doctor to give up violent exercise but to keep in the open air. 


He took up croquet. The skill and enthusiasm and novel 
tactics which this young Cyril Corbally brought into the game 
helped to lift it in the nineties and in the first fourteen years of 
this century to perhaps the highest peak it has ever attained. 

And now, in another period of the game’s decline, another 
young man, again partly under doctor’s orders, has come 
wholeheartedly into croquet. J. W. Solomon is twenty-one. 
He has already won the New Zealand championship. Last 
week I saw him win his semi-final and on the following day 
he became the Open Champion of England. Maybe, John 
Solomon may help to do what Cyril Corbally once did. Or 
maybe the game itself, regardless of particular players, is just 
too good to die. You never can tell. 
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Tue Lord Chancellor, in moving the second reading of the Transpor- 
tation Bill, said that he used to think transportation the best of 
secondary punishments; but, owing to the reluctance of the Colonies 
to receive convicts, it is no longer available. At present only Western 
Australia is willing to receive convicts; and she will not be able to 
receive more than 800 or 1000 annually. Out of 2892 convicts in 
England and Wales, and a similar number in Scotland and Ireland, 
there would be about 2500, sentenced to seven years and upwards, 
to be disposed of; but of these, 800 or 900 only were sentenced to 
fourteen years and upwards, and that left a margin over the numbers 
Western Australia would probably receive. Hitherto it has been the 
practice to imprison criminals for a limited period, and then transport 
them under the ticket-of-leave system. Now it is proposed to substitute 
four years of “penal servitude” for seven years of transportation; 
eight years of penal servitude for ten years of transportation; and 
ten years penal servitude, at Malta, Gibraltar, or Bermuda, for fifteen 
years of transportation and upwards. 














LETTERS TO 


Competitive Television 


Sir,—It is certainly true, as Mr. Norman Collins says in his article, 
that those who are opposed to the B.B.C. monopoly “have by 
comparison remained silent.” It is true, too, that the merits of com- 
petitive television have not been presented to the public with the 
simplicity and urgency which their importance demands. Time is 
short in which to counter the expert, yet specious, propaganda of the 
National Television Council. 

Among the benefits to be gained from the existence of an alternative 
television organisation will be a choice of programme and programme 
source for the viewer, alternative employment for the employee, 
extra markets for the television writer and producer, especially for 
the new entrant, and increased opportunities for actors and entertainers. 
All this will result in bette: programmes, without any necessity for 
resorting to crude or tasteless techniques used in America or elsewhere. 

Transcending all these considerations, however, is the fact that the 
B.B.C. monopoly will no longer remain inviolate, for no national 
monopoly of “information, education and entertainment” should be 
tolerated in a free society, not even a monopoly which is claimed to be 
benevolent and politically impartial—Yours faithfully, J. M. THoMas. 

8 Priory Avenue, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Sir,—Many readers will be grateful to Mr. Norman Collins for his 
widely-informative article (July 10th) on what he styles “ Competitive ” 
Television. Some, like myself, are intrigued (but not misled) by his 
emphasis on “ competition,” whereby he hopes to turn the edge of the 
real criticism of this proposal. In an age of trusts, interlocking 
directorships, and restrictive practices, it is indeed refreshing to meet 
such fervent eulogy of the principle of competition, so conspicuously 
absent in many large fields of business enterprise. 

Mr. Collins removes some confusion of thought, but adds a little. 
He says that commercial TV is “commercial” only “in the sense 
in which The Times or the Spectator is so.” Why not illustrate by 
Reynolds or the Sunday Pictorial? Abler pens than mine have 
exploded this supposititious comparison. The film industry offers a 
closer analogy. 

Mr. Collins knows perfectly well that the widespread and sincere 
objection to commercial TV is that it is a purely business venture, 
conditioned by the need to pay dividends, and that its contribution 
to “education, information and entertainment "—in short to culture— 
will not be disinterested. This is not “ speculative”: it is a reasonable 
expectation, indeed a dire probability. Mr. Collins, unwittingly no 
doubt, is specious and tendentious.—Yours faithfully, J. E. Bishop. 

10 Lingfield Avenue, Kingston-upon-T hames. 


Sirn.—Mr. Norman Collins wrote last week under the above heading, 
when it is perfectly obvious that the real title of his article should 
have been “Commercial Television” and not the misnomer he chose 
—intentionally or otherwise. Apart from this, however, his article 
contains many inaccuracies, some of which refer to the National 
Television Council, which I feel it my duty to correct. Mr. Collins 
states, and I quote—‘* An ex-B.B.C. Governor, a former Chairman 
of the B.B.C. Advisory Council, two serving members of the same 
body, and the General Secretary of the National Association of 
Theatrical and Kine-Employees have formed themselves into a so- 
called National Television Council which has the avowed object of 
‘resisting the introduction of commercial television’ and perpetuating 
the present monopoly control of television by the B.B.C.” This is 
a most misleading statement. 

Here then are the facts:— 

The National Television Council was formed at a well attended 
meeting held on Thursday, June 18th, 1953, at the residence of Lady 
Violet Bonham-Carter, when the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted:— 

“That for the purpose of resisting commercial television, and 
encouraging the healthy development of public-service television 
in the national interest, a National Television Council is hereby 
formed.” 

The officers elected to the National Television Council are:— 

President: The Viscount Waverley. Chairman: Lady Violet Bonham- 
Carter. Hon. Secretary: Mr. Sydney K. Lewis. There are twenty-five 
Vice-presidents of distinction, including the Earl of Halifax, the Bishop 
of London, the Earl Jowitt, the Viscount Hailsham, the Viscount 
Samuel, Lord Brand, Sir Harold Nicolson and Sir Michael Balcon. 

Mr. Collins is at great pains to explain the meaning of the term 
“sponsored ” television, and then goes on to say that “ sponsorship ” 
has never been proposed by the Government. This is not correct. 
The National Television Council constantly refers in all its propaganda 
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to “Commercial” television, which includes sponsorship in any form, 
and it is the introduction of this in Great Britain to which we are 
opposed. Commercial television could operate in two ways:—{a) A 
commercial undertaking providing the transmission, and selling time 
on the air to advertisers who pay for programmes of their own 
choosing, which are interrupted for the showing of advertisements, 
or (b) A system by which the commercial undertaking provides the 
programme and sells time to advertisers. In both cases, the viewer, 
instead of paying for his entertainment through a licence fee, pays 
indirectly through the prices of the advertised goods, and may be 
excused, therefore, if he thinks he is not paying at all. 

The National Television Council is highly determined in its opposi- 
tion to commercial television because we fear the consequences of 
putting such an instrument into the hands of persons operating in 
the interests of commercial publicity, and, with the knowledge that 
television is fed right into the homes of the people, it is, in our 
opinion, much safer operated by a form of public service with a 
deep sense of responsibility for public taste as well as public enter- 
tainment.—Yours faithfully, SypDNey K. Lewis, 

(Hon. Secretary.) 

National Television Council, Pembridge Road, W.11. 


The Way of Michael Scott 


Sirn,—Michael Scott has written with such strength and fullness in 
answer to Mr. Alport that he stands in no need of reinforcement. 
But the controversy raises at least one issue which needs further 
consideration. It is clear that Mr. Alport does not understand the 
depth of conviction with which some people hold the view that in 
putting the Nyasaland people under the southern settlers—for that 
is what the present federal constitution amounts to—Britain is 
committing a wrong. 

This in turn raises a problem of political action which needs to 
be faced. The citizen in this country, when his representatives are 
defeated in Parliament, has well-defined methods open to him by which 
he may try to obtain amendment or reversal of the decision. But 
what are the Nyasaland people to do? They have no parliamentary 
representation through which to express opinion and register dissent. 
And when a constitution, which destroys the status quo of their 
cherished imperial connection, is imposed upon them against their 
will, how can they try to change the decision? And what course 
is open to the very large number of people in Britain who agree 
wholeheartedly with them and, while unable to advise them to oppose, 
since all the penalties will fall upon the Africans, must hope that their 
opposition wiil lead to the reversal or radical amendment of the 
constitution ? It would seem ‘hard that all this effort and the risks 
of opposition should now fall upon the Africans, weak and 
inexperienced as they are. 

As I understand it, Michael Scott solved this problem for himself 
by going out to Nyasaland and mastering his serious ill-health, not 
only to show his sympathy and agreement with the Africans, but also 
to turn their angry opposition into peaceful channels. But for those 
who lack his speed of decision, his logic and his courage, the problem 
of their relationship with the African opposition, left to struggle alone 
for their rights against a government which they believe has betrayed 
their future, this problem remains and it may become increasingly 
difficult with the years. Shall we all risk deportation or being de- 
clared prohibited immigrants if we try to go to Central Africa or will 
British civil liberties be maintained under the new federation? The 
problem could only be solved if the new rulers of Central Africa 
showed from the first that not only in economic development, but 
in education and political advancement, they meant to provide all, 
and more, that the people of Nyasaland could have hoped for at 
the hands of the Imperial Government.—Yours faithfully, 

MARGERY PERHAM. 


Nuffield College, Oxford. 


Calling in the New World 


Sm,—Representatives of India and Pakistan have been chosen to assist 
in the difficult task of planning the future of the Sudan. An Indian 
presides over the Commission to superintend the elections in October. 
A Pakistani is included in the International Commission which is to 
advise the Governor-General during the next three critical years. 

Is it not possible to extend the process to other delicate situations 
of a more domestic nature? At this moment the problem of Nigeria 
is defying the best endeavours of the Colonial Office and the Nigerian 
administration. It seems almost impossible to obtain agreement as 
between the Northern Region and the rest of the country. In the 
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North a population based on a tribal organisauvi which is over- 
whelmingly Moslem refuses co-operation with the more sophisticated 
political groups under Dr. Azikiwe and Mr. Awolowo in the South. 
We are faced with the old problem of minorities which governed 
conditions on the sub-continent of India and which will be presented 
jn varying forms in the future as a recognised feature of a Common- 
wealth in evolution. : 

What more suitable mediator could be found than a new Moslem 
pation, loyal to the Commonwealth association, which has itself been 
through the teething troubles of finding its political freedoms and 
independence ?—Yours faithfully, BIRDWOOD. 

Cavalry Club, 127 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Pioneering in the Fells 


Sm—Of the area of five and a half million acres of rough grazing 
land in England and Wales, we can deduct about one half as unsuitable 
for agriculture, and of great value for reservation for recreation, 
climbing and aesthetic purposes. A study of the farmsteads of West- 
morland has revealed that agricultural initiative has been quickened 
in times of national emergency. So long ago as the sixteenth century it 
appears that there were flourishing farm settlements to which some 
of the ancient barns, formerly farm houses, are a witness. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are a clear witness to former 
renewed enterprises for the erection of farm houses of solid con- 
struction with a clearing of the bracken and gorse strewn Fells to 
an elevation of 1,200 feet. It is suggested that pioneering in the 
application of modern science and engineering might be applied for 
the production of fresh leys and certain cereals to an altitude of 
1,500 feet, a task that does not appear to have been undertaken 
seriously since the Roman occupation. Prothero, Jesse Collings and 
Darwin blazed the trail for our edification, the latter discussing in 
much detail the power of the earth-worm in producing vegetable 
mould and humus. 

The question arises, are we to permit the expense of capital-costing 
developments to create a degree of stagnation in face of immense 
difficulties ? The amalgamation of two adjoining farms during lean 
years has produced a situation not only of a reduced rural population, 
but also that of old farmhouses and cottages falling into decay and 
ruin. These redundant houses rebuilt might be of value for retired 
people, if they could be encouraged to essay the northern climate, 
and to live in rural, sometimes remote, surroundings. Probably many 
new farms could be planted on the higher fells of 1,000 or more 
feet in the counties of Westmorland and Cumberland under similar 
circumstances and stimulus as impelled our ancestors who in former 
times screened their farmhouses with woodlands and high walls as 
they prosecuted their industry for producing food in times of stress 
and national danger. We recollect the old-time border-raiders whose 
activities were met by an inborn heroism, which is still abundantly 
evident in the British character today.—Yours faithfully, 

Ernest H. RuDKIN. 

Bampton Vicarage, Westmorland. 


Battle Honours 


Sin—Abler pens than mine will undoubtedly be put to paper on 
Strix’s paragraph in your issue of July 10th, headed “ Battle Honours.” 
In the Fourteenth Army we grew accustomed to the title of the 
“Forgotten Army” but, all these years later, to have our efforts 
described as a “relatively small contribution” to the overthrow of 
Japan by a journal of the standing of the Spectator which is edited 
(if my deductions are correct) by a T.A. officer is rather galling. 
Can it be that Strix has never heard of Kohima or the Chindits ? 
Or maybe he is an Errol Flynn fan. If so, “Burma Victory” is 
&@ more accurate film and I suggest he sees it.—Yours faithfully, 

. N. E. MARRYAT. 
22 Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 


[Strix writes: I am sorry I annoyed Mr. Marryat, but I think a fair- 
minded person must recognise the fact that of the forces deployed 
against Japan the vast majority were American, and that it was the 
Americans, and in particular the United States Navy, who won the 
teally decisive victories. Mr. Marryat’s deduction that the Editor of 
the Spectator holds a commission in the Territorial Army is not, 
as it happens, correct; nor is he right in supposing me wholly ignorant 
of conditions in Burma, in various parts of which I served—with, 
among other forces, the Chindits—between 1942 and 1945.] 








Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir was a bright morning, and, as I went down the valley, I overtook 
a man on foot who walked with the aid of a stick and had a collie 
at his heel. Farther on, I passed two men on bicycles and then a 
battered car towing a trailer with a calf in the trailer trying to 
poke its wet nose through the mesh of a net. The travellers were 
on their way to the stock sale. My route took me past the place. 
I had a glimpse of a large transport, a cluster of cars, some pens and 
a number of men perched on a rail, listening to the endless talk 
coming in a spate from the mouth of the auctioneer. A stick waved 
in the heart of the crowd by the auctioneer, and I imagined someone 
advancing his bid and becoming the owner of a calf or even a cow. 
The sun in my eyes made it hard for me to see what was on the 
road, but I slowed in time to avoid a bullock that was on a sad 
journey alone, goaded by a man with a hazel rod. I hoped I was 
wrong in the thought that the bullock might be on his way to the 
meat-hooks, for it was a depressing thought when the morning was 
so brilliant. 


The Bat’s Flight 

Superstition about vampires and the very oddness of a winged 
mouse makes most people dislike a bat, although few have handled 
them and discovered for themselves what wonderful little creatures 
they are. I like to watch them at dusk, flickering and darting and 
twisting above the gardens, something like birds, something like butter- 
flies, with wonderful speed and an ability to turn and brake just 
when it seems their apparent blindness is about to prove fatal. I have 
handled two kinds of bat, studied the folded leather wings, the ugly 
little mouth and the ears that seem to pick up the slightest sound 
wave. When I was small I was told I could catch a bat by throwing 
up my handkerchief in its path. I never managed to do so. It 
was probably a bit of fancy, like the often-repeated story of the 
bat’s ability to entangle itself in a lady's hair. I never saw a bat 
manoeuvre with less skill than a darting swift, and the odd idea that 
because human eyesight fails in twilight, the eyes and senses of other 
creatures are similarly handicapped is made nonsense of by cats and 
owls and most wild creatures quite apart from bats. 


Cat “ Nests” 

Writing about the hostility of birds towards cats, which was the 
subject of a note a fortnight ago, a correspondent from Devon writes; 
“It is not unusual for small birds to behave as your correspondent, 
Canon Tapper, describes. Chaffinches, robins and—in a slightly more 
flurried and less autocratic fashion—blackbirds and thrushes, often 
scold a cat soundly for no reason whatever except that he is where 
they obviously think he ought not to be. They will stand very 
near him when doing this and their ‘cursing’ note is recognisable 
from afar. One can trace one’s sleeping cat sometimes by the 
insistent ‘cursing’ and commanding of robin or chaffinch. It usually 
means that there are young birds. There seems to be some sort of 
gentleman’s agreement involved. A cat usually has its own special 
daytime ‘ nests’ (they do look like huge nests when he has used them 
for some time) in a summer garden, in long grass, under a suitable 
bush or on a shed roof touched by foliage, and in these chosen 
nests he may sleep uncursed, even if they are in what is otherwise 
forbidden ground. I should guess that Canon Tapper’s cat in using 
a garden chair went right outside the laws of the agreement. After 
all, had he strolled round the garden he would have been followed 
and bossed vociferously, so, knowledgeably, he went indoors.” 


Village Queens 

On the road through the village I came face to face with a 
procession of children, about seven or eight of them dressed in various 
colours, wearing scarves on their heads, cut-down dresses, and high- 
heeled, wobbling shoes. It was impossible to discover the exact 
purpose of the little pageant, but purpose hardly matters, for the 
children here dress up at the slightest provocation and this year 
the calendar has been a full one. We have had May Queens, Rose 
Queens and Coronation Queens. Wherever four or five small girls 
gather they sooner or later decide to have a procession and a queen. 
Perhaps it is a characteristic of the people, but whether it is or not, 
the dressing-up delights the children and charms and amuses the 
grown-ups who meet them on the road as I did. 


Fertilisers 
I have been asked for a prescription for feeding onions and have 
recommended the reader to buy a proprietory fertiliser. Expert 


JULY 17, 





gardeners feed their own crops with a home-made brew but the ordinary 
gardener, without a knowledge of the constituents of his soil, does 
well to buy a ready-made preparation which is balanced and safe, 
particularly when a first-class crop may depend on correct feeding. 
IAN NIALL, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ruskin and Kathleen Olander 


The Gulf of the Years. Love Letters from John Ruskin to Kathleen 

Olander. Edited by Rayner Unwin. (Allen & Unwin. 9s. 6d.) 
In all Ruskin’s personal relationships, particularly in his 
romantic relationships with women and young girls, there 
appear three quests: Abelard in search of a _ Heéloise, 
Svengali in search of a Trilby, and a lonely little boy 
in search of a playmate. There was also, intermittently and 
somewhat ambiguously, the search of a man for his mate. 
E. T. Cook used his discretion seriously in treating of his 
subject’s loves. Had Ruskin not himself made public in 
Praeterita so much of the story of Rose La Touche, it may 
be doubted whether she would have figured at all in the 
official biography. The name of Kathleen Olander was 
totally suppressed and it is only now, sixty-five years after 
they were written, that his love-letters to her are printed 
and her poignant predicament revealed. 

Kathleen Olander, now Mrs. Prynne, was an art-student 
of twenty when she met Ruskin, then aged sixty-eight. Their 
correspondence, of which Ruskin’s part alone is preserved, 
lasted less than a year. It developed rapidly from playful 
—- to a serious proposal of marriage. It was cut short 

y the girl’s parents on one side and by Mrs. Severn on 
the other. Three letters were destroyed because they spoke 
critically of Mrs. Severn. The remainder were confiscated 
by Mr. Olander and restored (to the husband) on his daughter’s 
subsequent marriage. She did not marry until Ruskin’s 
death and maintained a steadfast devotion to him which 
shines through her brief, candid and dignified notes to this 
volume. Her wish was to help him in whatever way he 
wished. She thought of becoming his housekeeper or secretary 
or adopted daughter. The prospect of marriage at first dis- 
mayed her, but she was ready to accept it, if that was what 
he needed. She aspired to being much more than a pretty 
toy, or a nurse, or a helpmeet in his still large activities. 
She sought to reclaim him to Christianity and there were 
hints that she partly succeeded. 

Ruskin often speaks of her as having been “sent to him” 
by “ Rosie.” Except in their piety there was little resemblance 
between the two girls. Rose La Touche was the shadow 
of a wraith, pampered, immature, morbid, barely capable, it 
appeared, of love. She made a gracious contrast to that other 
woman in Ruskin’s life, Euphemia Gray, whose every 
recorded utterance smacks of the Misses Steele in Sense 
and Sensibility, but she had nothing to give Ruskin in her 
brief, troubled existence between the nursery and the sick-bed. 
Kathleen Olander was healthy, generous and capable, unhappy 
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Puffins by R. M. Lockley 


Worthy successor to Lockley’s classic book on Shear- 

waters. The surprising events of the puffin’s year are 

described in the amusingly human behaviour of this 

sociable sea-bird. 27 photographs, 45 drawings by 

NANCY CATFORD, and colour frontispiece by CHARLES 

TUNNICLIFFE. 18s. 
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Cry out of the Depths 


The story of a ruthless man of business in Paris, a man 
of ambition who forges his way to success regardless of 
family, friends, and colleagues. 

Translated by B. F. BOZMAN. 12s. 6d. 








in her severe, philistine home, deeply appreciative of Ruskin’s 
genius. If only, one speculates, she had been born ag 
generation earlier ...? But the case is not quite as simple 
as that. There was something in Ruskin’s brilliant- horoscope 
which predisposed him to unhappiness. It is not given to one 
man to enjoy domestic content and also the transports of 
aesthetic delight to which he was moved by rock-formations 
and sunsets. Imagine him the father of a family, and he 
becomes absurd. And he knew it. 

Much has been blamed on his upbringing. It is true that 
he was that rare phenomenon of the period, an only child, 
and that the great weight of Victorian patriarchal authority 
was designed to be borne on many young shoulders. But 
we cannot credit his parents with his exquisite sensibility or 
his stupendous mastery of language. Why should they be 
blamed for his weaknesses ? 

It remains to say that Mr. Rayner Unwin’s preface and 
notes are exemplary. The book is one which every library 
must possess, if it seeks to provide a complete picture of 
Ruskin. More than that, it is a delight to read, in spite of 
the sorrow of the theme, for the reflection it gives of a lovable 
and admirable girl, and for the illumination of a great writer 
in his last days of hope. EVELYN WAUGH. 


Pioneer Women 
Storming the Citadel. By E. Moberly Bell. (Constable. 18s.) 


HERE is the story of a struggle against prejudice and custom 
which should inspire those who still strive to vanquish these 
enemies of women. Those of us who have reaped where 
these women have sown feel very humble in the light of their 
magnificent achievements, yet supremely proud of their 
struggle in the face of nineteenth-century prudery and 
hypocrisy. 

This tale of a hundred years war against a male-dominated 
medical profession who for the most part, one is ashamed to 
relate, displayed—from senior physicians and surgeons to 
immature medical students—an intolerance and _ hostility 
towards very fine women whose only desire was to devote 
their lives to the care and healing of the sick, makes exciting 
reading. 

Today it all seems a little unreal. The picture of Mrs. 
Garrett shutting herself in her room, where she wept for 
two days, on learning that Elizabeth desired to become a 
doctor, provokes laughter rather than sympathy with the poor 
lady. Yet Miss Moberly Bell’s delightful description of Mr. 
Garrett and Elizabeth’s descent on Harley Street, and the 
subsequent rebuffs they received, which had the effect of rally- 
ing the father to his daughter’s side, endears Mr. Garrett to us. 


It is the isolation of these brave women, who in their early 
work as students were completely cut off from social inter- 
course with those who should have been their friends and 
colleagues, which makes such poignant reading. To be pelted 
with rotten vegetables by one’s fellow-students as Sophia 
Jex-Blake was is more bearable than the silent hostility which 
women medical students of that time encountered in the hos- 
pital wards and lecture theatres, or the obscene suggestion 
that the practice of medicine could only attract women with 
very unpleasant ulterior motives. 

It is astonishing that in this hostile atmosphere a few women 
reared in the comfort and shelter of middle-class Victorian 
homes could maintain their high courage and at the same time 


concentrate on a medical curriculum which called for long. 


hours of hard study combined with hospital work of a 
physically arduous character. Yet not only did they do this 


over a period of years, but the results reveal that most of them 
attained a higher examination standard than the men students 
who taunted them with possessing a female brain which was 
not capable of absorbing the contents of a medical text-book. 
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Of the three women whose struggle for recognition in the world of 
icine Miss Moberly Bell has so ably depicted, the story of Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, the first woman to appea: in the Medical Register, 
js an epic fully equal in heroism to that of Florence Nightingale and 
Flizabeth Fry. While Elizabeth Garrett Anderson and Sophia Jex- 
Blake were free from financial worry, Elizabeth Blackwell scraped 
and saved as a teacher in order to meet the expenses of a medical 
education, although at the time there was no evidence that any 
University in the U.S.A. would accept her. Without money, single, 
fatherless, she determined to become the first woman doctor. 
Rejected by one University after another, she finally achieved her 
ambition and qualified as a Doctor of Medicine, only to find that 
her services were not welcomed even by the sick. 

There followed work in Europe and the loss of an eye following an 
infection contracted from a sick baby. Only then was she over- 
whelmed with despair in the knowledge that she must abandon all 
thought of a surgical career. Nevertheless, she rallied and returned 
to London where she established herself. 

These who are engaged in storming other citadels—politics and 
law—and who so far have only succeeded in establishing a bridge- 
head should read this book, for they will be inspired and refreshed 
by this record of the struggle of a group of women against the cruelty 
and intolerance not only of the illiterate but of the highly educated. 
It is a record of achievement against overwhelming odds, of faith in 
a cause, and above all of moral courage. EpitH SUMMERSKILL. 


Journey in the Interior 


Mr. Tompkins Learns the Facts of Life. By G.Gamow. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s.) 

We must learn, all of us, not to be surprised by science. When Mr, 
Tompkins, the chief character in this book, finds himself in his 
grandmother’s ovaries we should consider it natural that he should 
want to discuss genetics with the garrulous genes of his maternal 
ancestors when he got there. This he does with all of them. They 
stretch upwards, into infinity, like a receding spiral of Whistler’s 
mothers. There to the right is a jolly looking old antihaemophilia- 
gene, recognisable, of course, from the healthy ruddiness in her cheeks. 
She is said to be responsible for Mr. Tompkins’ thromboplastin, his 
prothrombin and his fibrinogen as well. Excellent. And on her left 
is his female sex-gene, a somewhat faded Mrs. Whistler with a 
classical Greek profile. She is without arms. She lost both of them, 
it seems, to some barbarians who invaded the island of Milos cen- 
turies ago. Behind her is a blind Mrs. Whistler, the gene of colour- 
vision, but before Mr. Tompkins really has time to discuss the funda- 
mentals of inherited characters with her he is whisked off for a chat 
with his own spermatozoa, in situ. 

Thereafter the mind ceases to boggle at the extraordinary. It is 
difficult to say, nevertheless, how unprepared readers will take this 
book. Many of them will want to hurl it across the room in sheer 
disgust. Not, certainly, for the ingenuous way in which the less 
talked about facts of life are presented. Apart from some curious 
little references to fig-leaves the technique is admirable, shocking, 
provocative. The infuriating part is that after conducting a well- 
reasoned and lucid argument about most complicated matters, the 
author suddenly lapses into some scientific horse-play for the sake of 
a fantastic statement and the reader feels as if he has struggled 
through a theorem for the sake of an epigram or a paradox. There 
is, for instance, some excellent information about the transmission 
of inherited characters. Mr. Tompkins is then told that a baby born 
with features resembling the man next door is an example of an 
acquired or ** environmental ’’ character and the reader, presumably, 
is expected to roll off his chair. Again, a large organic molecule with 
the admittedly difficult name of Adenosine-Triphosphate could well 
be called A.T.P. Chemists specify it in this very way in their own 
journals. There is no excuse for calling it the reverse of the Parents 
and Teachers Associations whatever réle it may play in breaking 
down the basic facts of life for popular consumption. 

Throughout the greater part of this book the author guides his 
Gulliver through the gut, into reproductive organs, through the 
brain and out into a lecture hall where stark fantasy is relieved by a 
formal lecture on the nature of life. The gut, it must be confessed, is 
not really wholesome. Gulliver Tompkins is sucked up into a hypo- 
dermic syringe and injected into the capillaries of his own thumb 
where, after some light chatter with some passing red and white cells, 
he mounts an erythrocyte and travels through the heart by way of the 
right ventricle. So far so good. The trouble lies in the stomach. 
In that oppressive cavity he wades about among partly-digested 
remains and meets some tadpole-like phages which introduce him to 
the bacterial fauna of his intestines. It is at this point that the reader 
will begin to appreciate the detached formalities of the technical 
journals, where such matters can be discussed without any help from 
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the stock-in-trade of Mr. Disney. Tompkins, however, is attacked 
by his own digestive enzymes and wakes up before he is reduced 
entirely by a predatory flock of trypsins and amylases. 

The author of this quite remarkable work is an American professor 
of physics who uses Socratic dialogue for his morbid peripatetics. 
Gulliver-Tompkins has a number of guides on his travels. They 
answer his questions rather archly at times, but always in great detail 
and with a wealth of curious illustration. It was surprising, never- 
theless, to find that sections of the brain are filled with kennels full 
of Pavlovian dogs, and it would be more true to say that Gamow 
virtually clogs the brain with fantastic analogies. For there are 
limits to analogies even in a biological phantasmagoria of this kind. 

JOHN D. Hiccasy. 


Historical Verse 


From a Times and Lands. By F. L. Lucas. 
18s, 

I suSPECT that most readers of poetry have, from time to time, a 
nostalgic longing for the historical poem. We were all brought up to 
the vigorous incantations of verse, in which memories of Scott 
mingled pleasantly with themes taken from the Boy’s Own Paper: 
A Frontier Raid or A Mutiny Tale, and its lilt has remained with us. 
Day by day the Indian tiger louder howled and nearer crept. How 
difficult it was not to be carried away, not to give a passionate 
welcome to the distant bagpipes announcing the relief of Lucknow 
(Dinna ye hear them, dinna ye hear them?)._ Then there was Browning 
or Tennyson, the bishop ordering his tomb at St. Praxed’s, the last 
fight of the Revenge, and finally the moderns, Kipling, Belloc and 
Chesterton. There—alas—the genre stopped dead. Since Lepanto 
nobody seems to have written narrative historical poems, and we 
have just had to put up with it. 

Now, however, it appears that there is still one champion left. 
The title of F. L. Lucas’ new collection of poems rings like a challenge, 
and, as we open the book and read, the old magic is upon us: 

** The lines of the lords of Tartary 
Closed Chin-Yang like a net.’’ 
This is Lucknow redivivus, and, if the Chinese rely more on psycho- 
logical warfare than the British, the poem none the less produces 
plenty of action. But Mr. Lucas casts his net wider than the Tartars. 
His knowledge of history is extensive and he uses it to the full, 
ranging from cave men to Marcel Proust via Genghiz Khan and 
Botticelli. He even has my favourite Viking, Olver, called Barnakarl 
because he refused to allow children to be tossed on to the points of 
spears, and I only regret that he has missed the curious incident of 
Bernabd Visconti forcing the papal legates to eat their bulls of 
excommunication—lead seals and all. What a poem that would 


Yet there are times when Mr. Lucas is less original. His Philip I 
presides over as many devildoms of Spain as Tennyson’s, and in 
writing a dialogue between St. Patrick and Oisin he is once again 
following in illustrious footsteps. This Celtic twilight is certainly 
not up to the native brand. The best poems in the collection seem 
to me to be those dealing with classical or Renaissance themes, where 
a natural sympathy for the period sometimes leads to flashes of 
insight. The three or four Renaissance monologues are really 
dramatic, and, if the verse owes a good deal to Browning, we should 
not quarrel with it on that account: 

** Nay, Father, patience! Look how patiently 
These Milanese stand watching edified, 
(Heads thick as eggs in a rotten herring’s roe), 
While on my shoulders thou clapst wings for Heaven.’’ 


(Bodley Head. 





Unusual Books 


The Magic of Believing by CLAUDE M. BRISTOL. 
The Science of Setting Your Goal—and then Reaching it. 
500,000 copies printed in the U.S.A. Ready July. 15s. 


The Lore of Birthdays by RALPH and ADELIN 
LINTON. “All sorts of superstitions, conventions and 
historical facts about birthdays are entertainingly set out 
here . . ."’—Times Literary Supplement. Wlustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Sex Perfection by DR. RUDOLPH VON URBAN 
“ One of the finest of all books on married love and happi- 
ness.""—Book Exchange. 2nd Impression. 18s. 


Send 14d. Stamp to Desk 25 for catalogue and Rider Book Club List. 
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This is fine, stirring stuff, and occasionally Mr. Lucas can go one 
better, as in The Last Hope of Constantinople, where he has hit upon 
a stanza form appropriate to the fatality of his subject-matter. 
However, it must regretfully be admitted that the connoisseur of 
historical poems is likely to be disappointed by these examples. The 
ideas are often good, the historical sense more than adequate, the 
drama strong, but yet something fails to click. None of these 
poems, enjoyable as most of them are, could stand up for a moment 
on their own ground to Belloc’s Ballad of Val-és-Dunes. To put it 
crudely, they do not go with enough swing. The figures that pass 
before us are spectacular, but we feel a want of vigour in their 
presentation and, grateful though we are to Mr. Lucas for his pageant, 
end by wishing that he had consulted Calliope more often about its 
stage-management. ANTHONY HARTLEY. 


Norman Douglas 


Norman Douglas: A Pictorial Record. Together with a Critical and 
Biographical Study. By Constantine FitzGibbon. (The 
Richards Press. 12s. 6d.) 

MatERIALS for a biography of Douglas are scattered, for the gleaning, 
in his published works—in Late Harvest, in Looking Back, in notes 
and introductions; to say nothing of a Times obituary that differs from 
the present author as to the country of his birth. It would be like 
Douglas to get himself born in two places—he who was Scottish and 
Austrian, who rebelled against school in England and studied science 
in Germany; who had many homes and lost two libraries; whose 
scholarship was biological and classical, whose fiction erratic, whose 
travel-books erudite; and who dared to juxtapose, for commercial 
publication, a short story and a treatise on herpetology. Ifno author 
of his eminence has been less written about, the reason may lie in his 
transcendent non-professionalism that pursued the most varied 
knowledge, and charged as a delta rather than an estuary into the 
cultural sea. He remained unclassifiable, to the discomfort of 
publishers and the confusion of readers, except those who welcomed 
the manner irrespective of the subject treated. To encircle him wholly 
an almost equal erudition is required, besides the keenest of critical 
faculties. 

So for the moment he is giving rise to the small book, or collector’s 
item. His penultimate posthumous work was an abbreviated 
description (from *‘materials’’) of Capri, bound up with a sheaf of 
landscape photographs. Mr. FitzGibbon’s is a parallel record, 
giving us man for island—a short memoir and a group of personal 
photographs from youth to age. Elegantly produced and gracefully 
written, it will be snapped up avidly by admirers as a crumb from the 
anticipated feast. For this is not the hoped-for biography that Mr. 
Constantine FitzGibbon was working on during his elder relative’s 
lifetime. That biography, he confessed to Douglas in the Capri 
summer of the latter’s eightieth year, might never be finished. It is 
to be trusted that, in offering this appetiser, he has not been deflected 
from his larger purpose, even if it takes another ten years to complete. 
He has given us, in a pleasant personal setting, the indications known 
already; that Douglas is a freak, a genius, a personality to be studied 
in and through his writings, to be penetrated by the sympathetic critic, 
until the unity underlying his bewildering facets is fairly grasped as 
accounting for them all. Much could be done academically from the 
scattered materials, but the picture might seem too forthright and 
uncompromising without the personal touches. Some thirty years 
ago Sir Max Beerbohm, in the caricature reproduced here, had caught 
the genial friendliness that mellowed his anti-clericalism. The 
final portrait will be something on Sir Max’s lines, with a richer 
backing; and it might well prove to be Mr. FitzGibbon’s major work. 

SyLvA NORMAN, 


New Novels 
Mr. Stimson and Mr. Gorse. By Patrick Hamilton. 
12s. 6d.) 
The Midlanders. By Elizabeth Coxhead. 


(Constable. 
(Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
10s. 6d.) 

(Derek Verschoyle. 


Patience. 
A Lease of Life. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Sea shall not have them. 

9s. 6d.) 
The High Jump. By Val Gielgud. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
It often happens in the hurly-burly of reviewing, where many volumes 
compete for little space, that books are passed over which ought to 
be reviewed. I hope that the six novelists listed above will consider 
a brief and maybe a belated notice better than none. 
Mr. Hamilton with savage relish strips the undistinguished of 


By John Coates. (Gollancz. 
By P. B. Abercrombie. 


By John Harris (Hurst & Blackett. 
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those rags of affectation and pretence in which they try to hide their 
littleness. His new story is about the duping of-one Mrs. Plumiecigh. 
Bruce by Ernest Ralph Gorse, whom we last saw in West Pier 
defrauding Esther Downes. Swift, after seeing a woman flayed, 
remarked that it changed her appearance drastically for the worse, 
Mr. Hamilton flays Mrs. Plumleigh-Bruce so pitilessly that he 
makes her appear better than she is, arousing our reluctant sympathy, 
Mr. Stimson and Major Parry, stupid, beefy sots, are less vulnerable: 
even the Major’s Armistice poems are not so embarrassing as the 
coy artificialities of the lady’s diary. The one pleasant character, 
the Irish maidservant Mary, is sacrificed in an unlikely marriage to 
Mr. Stimson’s *‘carnal desires.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton has a fiendishly accurate ear for the thorrors of 
shoddy provincial dialogue, and he dissects brilliantly, but his book 
seems to me to suffer from two weaknesses. He loathes his 
characters, often to the point of anger; and one needs to be a genius 
in order to create rounded characters from dislike alone. Further, 
Gorse, the predestined villain, is not as interesting as his central 
réle demands. Thus, despite a wonderful wealth of detail, the 
characters, viewed through dark glasses only, have neither the colour 
nor the inconsistency of flesh and blood. 

Miss Coxhead’s characters are fully three-dimensional. Like 
Mr. Hamilton, she knows their background: but she does not drive 
them on a determined course. They are shrewdly and clearly pre- 
sented, and allowed to speak for themselves. 

After a priggish and conceited childhood, Sophia marries Geoffrey, 
nephew of a wealthy factory owner. They are well matched, 
Geoffrey having developed from a supercilious undergraduate to the 
progressive manager of a firm, interested in many things besides his 
work. Sophia’s family think themselves intellectually above their 
neighbours, Geoffrey’s feel socially above. With Lorna and Roddy, 
whose main interest is the stables, and Lance, an aggressively socialist 
schoolmaster, you have the ingredients of a tale the end of which is 
easily foreseen. This matters little, as Miss Coxhead’s strength 
lies in her presentation of character and her insight into the social 
life of a small industrial town. 

The heroine of Mr. Coates’ new novel is sweet and innocent toa 
degree some readers may label imbecile. Patience—a Catholic— 
remains unroused after seven years of marriage to Edward. Her 
brother suddenly accuses him of Sin with a woman unknown, and 
Patience, suddenly falling in love with Philip, attributes to Sin the 
pleasure she had failed to find in marriage. She ransacks Edward’s 
desk, and finds (among other things) that he has a divorced wife 
still living. This means that she herself is not married, but has been 
living all this time in dutiful Sin. This is as much of Mr. Coates’ 
story as I may fairly reveal: but there is plenty left. He maintains 
his light touch, raising smiles where other writers might raise frowns; 
and, while his primary purpose is to entertain, the sanity and happiness 
of his story make it more valuable than many solemn studies of man’s 
way with woman and woman’s way with man. 


Miss Abercrombie offers a highly intelligent, rather Jamesian study 
of a sensitive introvert in love with a colleague’s wife. Nothing 
happens, as Patience would say, but much is felt and a good deal 
expressed. A study in half tones, its quality lies in response to the 
subtlety and complexity of human relationships, and in passages of 
exquisitely clear, cool writing: but I longed vulgarly to give the hero 
a course of vitamin pills. After Mr. Coates’ sunshine, this book 
was like an afternoon in a parlour with the sun-blinds down. 


There is nothing indoor about Mr. Harris’s story. A plane 
returning a V.I.P: back from a visit to rocket sites has been shot 
down into the sea. Passenger and crew are safe in a dinghy, and a 
search begins. The story moves between the castaways, the rescue 
launch, a plane, and the anxious men directing operations from the 
shore. Mr. Harris’s economically-told story has been saluted as a 
find and chosen as a twice book of the month, so it will be enough 
ey that he draws character strongly, and knows what he is writing 
about. 

Mr. Gielgud assembles with expert hand an elaborate jigsaw, 
demonstrating exactly how one piece fits the next. A dilettante 
playwright, sent to America by the Foreign Office, jumps from the, 
twenty-eighth floor of a New York hotel, and many people have 
excellent reasons for wanting to know why. Switching from one to 
another with an ease born of his long experience of radio, Mr. Gielgud 
makes each tell his or her own part in the life of David Braganza. 
Civilised, intelligent, delightfully skilful, the story lacks only a touch 
of feeling to relieve its clinical accuracy. Mr. Gielgud does not 
dislike his characters. He remains aloof, a little too much in control: 
a detachment attested by his giving to several characters the same 
mannerism, a comment in brackets, which is really the author’s. 
Somewhere between a novel and a thriller, The High Jump has all 
that skill and smooth efficiency can give it. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
HONGKONG (SELANGOR) RUBBER 
IMPROVEMENT IN CROP 


Tae forty-first annual general meeting of 
Horgkong (Selangor) Rubber Ltd., was held 
jn London on July 14th. 

The following is from the circulated state- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr. Jack Addinsell:— 
The crop for 1951 suffered severely from the 
bad security situation, but during the year 
under review, when conditions were becom- 
ing less difficult, our output improved by 
more than 20,000 Ib., to a total of 214,000 Ib., 
despite the 108 acres taken out of tapping 
for replanting during the year. 

The dredge of Hongkong Tin Ltd., had 
been working low grade ground during the 
year under review, and as a result our 
tribute from this source is lower by £8,800 at 
£20,473. As I reminded you last year, the 
dredge will be stopping for alterations for 
about six months towards the end of this year, 
and during that time little or no tribute can 
be expected. 

From our profit of £27,160 taxation absorbs 
£12,612; rubber export duty of £3,282 and tax 
take between them no less than 52 per cent. of 
our earnings. 

The programme to replant 106 acres during 
1952 has been completed, the area being 
adjusted to 108 acres. During this year we 
propose to replant a further 126 acres which 
is 36 acres more than we had originally 
planned to undertake. At the end of 1953 
nearly half the old seedling area will have 
been replanted with modern material. Our 
earliest post-war new planting should come 
into bearing this year. 

A 10 per cent. interim dividend was paid 
last October and your directors now recom- 
mend.the payment of 35 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Tue annual general meeting of Ellams Dupli- 
cator Company, Ltd., was held on July 16th 
in London, Mr. Frederick Ellam, chairman, 
eases. The following is an extract from 
is circulated statement:— 

The Report and accounts for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1952, show a sharp fall 
in profit. The causes are those which your 
Board foresaw at the time, namely the diffi- 
culties in exporting to our important overseas 
markets, a general falling off in trade, and 
a fall in the cost of raw materials. 

As far as import restrictions are concerned 
there has been little your Board could do, 
but in the markets available the most 
strenuous efforts of the Sales Organisation 
have succeeded. to some extent in softening 
the blow. With regard to the fall in the cost 
of raw materials, here we have suffered a 
very considerable depreciation in the value 
of materials in stock and on order. 

Last year the General and Stock Reserves 
were increased by £25,000 each and in spite 
of the difficulties it has not been necessary 
to encroach upon these Reserves, it has been 
considered advisable to increase both, whilst 
Ma‘ntaining the dividend. 

In the opinion of your Board the year 
ended 1951 was an exceptional trading 
period, and your directors feel that the results 
for 1950 are really more indicative of the 
Steady expansion that is their aim, and the 
endeavour during the current year is directed 
to equalling or exceeding those figures, but 
whether this target will be reached it is not 
Possible to forecast at the present time, for 
although there are slight signs of improve- 
ment, trading conditions are still very difficult. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 24d. net per share on the 
Ordinary shares, making 4d. per share (33} 
Per cent.) for the year, was approved. 





ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 
LORD HIVES ON THE MANIFOLD ACTIVITIES 


Tue forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Royce Limited was held on July 14th 
at the Midland Hotel, Derby, The Right Hon. 
Lord Hives, C.H., M.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc. (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Once again I am able to report another 
successful year’s trading, The turnover in 
1952 was a record for your Company. The 
amount paid out in taxation was also a record 
and the profits reached the highest level 
recorded jin our history. This rising trend of 
profits reflects active employment of a 
rapidly increasing amount of capital which 
has taken place as a result of new issues 
of capital and retention of profits. 

It is gratifying to report that all depart- 
ments of our business contributed to the 
increased turnover. We have spent further 
substantial sums on buildings and equipment. 
The ever-increasing complexity of plant and 
the necessity for your Company to have 
resources to meet the demands which are 
made upon it cannot rule out the possibility 
of further permanent capital being required. 
Whilst no immediate action js contemplated, 
it is considered advisable to increase the 
authorised capital of the company, and a 
special meeting will be held for this purpose. 

Aero Division:—In the military field there 
is still a preponderance of Rolls-Royce 
engines in service with the R.A.F. The Avon 
has established itself as an outstanding engine 
for reliability and low cost of maintenance. 

As new types of aircraft come into use in 
the R.A.F., so the number of Rolls-Royce 
engines in service increases. The Hunter, 
Swift and Valiant aircraft which are at 
present in production are all fitted with Avon 
engines. 

In connection with the NATO off-shore 
purchases by the U.S.A., your Company is 
fortunate in that the aircraft that have been 
chosen for manufacture, both in this country 
and on the Continent, are fitted with our 
engines. 

Our engineers, designers and technicians 
are continuously working on improved and 
new designs in order that we can maintain 
the world-wide pre-eminent position we now 
enjoy. It is inevitable that competition will 
increase in the world markets and we must 
be preparéd to meet it. 

We have built up a considerable reputation 
and goodwill in Civil Aviation. 

The Vickers Viscount is an outstanding air- 
craft and a number are now operating on 
B.E.A. scheduled services. Although it is too 
early to make any claims for this operation, 
it is interesting to note that the aircraft went 
into service on the exact date laid down a long 
time ago. 

Deliveries of Viscounts have started for 
Air France, and several other countries have 
placed orders. We are particularly pleased 
with the order that Vickers-Armstrongs 
Limited have obtained from Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. It is an outstanding achievement 
for a completely British-designed aircraft and 
engines to be purchased for passenger service 
on the North American Continent. 

The first Comet II has been flying for over 
a year on proving tests, and it is anticipated 
that the de Havilland Aircraft Company will 
deliver Comet II’s to the schedule as laid 
down. 

It is your Company’s policy to establish 
our products as pre-eminent in civil aviation. 
It is the type of business where quality, 
reliability and efficiency are readily appre- 
ciated. 
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MOTOR CAR DIVISION 

Our. output of Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
cars has been well maintained. In common 
with other manufacturers, however, we have 
had to contend with the uncertainty in the 
home market caused by the expectation that 
a reduction in Purchase Tax was .imminent. 
This position has been temporarily alleviated 
by the Budget, but it must be expected to 
recur at ever shortening intervals so long as 
Purchase Tax accounts for such a substantial 
amount of the price which the customer has 
to pay. So long as this condition persists 
the trade in our class of cars will be severely 
handicapped. 

We have continued to study the needs of 
all export markets which are open to us and 
particularly the European and American Con- 
tinents. The introduction of the Continental 
Bentley has been welcomed by many Bentley 
owners of long standing, both at home and 
abroad. 

We have also introduced a fully automatic 
gearbox. We are the first British manufac- 
turer to achieve this, but we consider this an 
essential feature for countries where American 
cars are available. We are very gratified by 
the response with which it has met. 

The “B” range of petrol engines has been 
brought into production both in our own 
works and in those of the Austin Motor 
Company Limited. 

The Oil Engine Division did well to get 
under way with its production programme. 
The bulk of the engines at present being pro- 
duced are absorbed by Vickers-Armstrongs 
Limited for use in their VR.180 Tractor. 
A number of engines were also made avail- 
able to other customers for use in prototype 
and production installations. We look forward 
to developing many more of these as soon 
as circumstances permit. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 
Our products—aero engines, motor cars and 
oil engines—are in use in most countries 
throughout the world. We take particular 
pride in ensuring that our customers receive 
all the technical help and service they need 
in maintaining these products. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Rotol Limited have been fully occupied and 
have made considerable progress in the 
creation of new manufacturing facilities. 
They have, in addition, carried through a 
rationalisation of their own facilities with 
those of British Messier Limited and there 
is every indication that both branches of the 
business will benefit. 

There is a satisfactory military order posi- 
tion and, in addition, the choice of Rotol 
propellers for the Vickers Viscount will 
undoubtedly produce continued civil business. 
There is also a useful programme of engineer- 
ing development in the field of undercarriages, 
aircraft control systems and hydraulics for a 
variety of purposes, 

Renfrew Foundries Limited traded success- 
fully during 1952. There is a satisfactory 
order book connected with the defence pro- 
gramme, but in common with other similar 
foundries they have experienced some 
uncertainty in the general commercial 
markets. 

The demand which your Company is 
experiencing for its products both Military 
and Civil, at home and overseas, can only be 
attributed to the emphasis which has always 
been placed on the importance of design and 
development and the equal importance of 
moving forward in clearly defined steps, each 
step being based on sound knowledge and 
experience. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing a resolution increasing the authorised 


capital to £6,000,000 by the creation of 
2,000,000 mew £1 Ordinary Shares was 
approved. 








THERE have been several adverse news items 
this week, such as Mr. Butler’s declaration 
that our trade position is not yet satisfac- 
tory, and the rise in the deficit on visible 
account from £76.8m. in May to £79.7m. 
in June, and nothing has turned up to give 
investors any incentive to buy. With holiday 
influences now very much in evidence stock 
markets have therefore been distinctly 
subdued. The undertone remains firm, 
though. There is no selling pressure to speak 
of, and prices are on the whole bearing up 
well. 
Packing Material Equities 

Pointers to the present state of trade have 
just been given by two companies engaged 
in the cardboard and carton industries. 
These are Cropper and Co., and Colthrop 
Board and Paper Mills. Cropper and Co. 
holds a large investment in the capital of 
Colthrop Board. As might have been ex- 
pected, profits of each for the year now 
ended are lower, but Colthrop is raising its 
dividend from 25 to 27} per cent., and 
Cropper is paying 424 per cent., against 
37% per cent. last year. 

Activity in the package-making industries 
is usually closely related to business pros- 
perity in general. It is known that they are 
now doing well, and presumably the in- 
creased dividends from these two companies 
express the directors’ estimates of the future 
as well as their assessments of the past. 

Both companies have a long record of 
well-covered dividends. Colthrop can be 
bought at around 60s,, ex the dividend, to 
yield 9 per cent. Cropper now stands at 
110s. cum the final of 30 per cent. On this 
basis the yield is 7.9 per cent. The higher 
standing of Cropper is a function of its 
greater spread of interests and its closer 
relation to the final consumer. 


Progressive Timber Share 

The timber industry has a big part to play 
in the housing programme, and in spite of 
all the difficulties that stem from the various 
measures of Government control and semi- 
control it is obviously measuring up to its 
responsibilities. A clear indication of the 
success with which it is tackling its prob- 
lems comes from Denny Mott and Dickson, 
importers and merchants of softwoods and 
hardwoods, whose preliminary statement 
for the year to March 3ist last has just been 
issued. The directors are able to report 
trading profits even higher than those of the 
previous year, the boom year for so many 
concerns handling primary products of all 
kinds. This is a highly satisfactory result, 
only marred by the sharply increased pro- 
vision thought necessary to meet U.K. taxa- 
tion. Thanks to this regrettable need the 
amount available for distribution is some- 
what lower than last year. However, for 
the third year in succession, the directors 
are adding two percentage points to the 
Ordinary dividend. This time, moreover, 
instead of a basic 6 per cent. plus a bonus, 
which is what has hitherto been forthcoming, 
they are announcing the payment as a 
straight dividend of 18 per cent. Such a 
measure of consolidation is a welcome sign 
that the rate is unlikely to be reduced. 

In fact, the scale of retained earnings 
makes it clear that there should still be 
room in the future for further increases in 
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the distribution. In previous years profits 
have been four or five times as large as 
dividends, and even the latest dividend is 
covered something like three and a haif 
times. The progressive record of the com- 
pany suggests that shareholders can expect 
to participate further from any increase in 
the prosperity of the company. 


Isaac Holden Interim 

The resumption of interim dividends by 
Isaac Holden and Sons, the Bradford wool- 
combers, is an important landmark in the 
company’s progress. The last interim 
dividend was a payment of 5 per cent., 
declared in February, 1951. That came from 
the profits of the twelve months ended 
June 30th, 1951. After that the company 
paid a final of 10 per cent., but in the five 
months from July to November, 1951, it 
registered a reaction to the wool slump then 
under way, making a loss equal to the net 
profits of several preceding years, and was 
unable to pay a further dividend until 
January of this year. Then, out of the profits 
of the twelve months to November 30th, 
1952, the directors proposed a payment of 
74 per cent. 

By this time the -business was again 
making satisfactory profits, and the payment 
was covered three times. However, it was 
a far cry from 74 per cent. per annum to 
the 15 per cent. previously paid. The latest 
news is an interim of 6} per cent. for the 
current year. No indication is given with 
this of a possible rate for the final dividend, 
and any conjecture on the subject is liable 
to be falsified by events. All the same, it is 
reasonable to suppose that so long as trading 
conditions do not deteriorate the next pay- 
ment will be no less than the interim, while, 
if the cover for the dividend is anything like 
last year’s, there would be room for a 
restoration of the 1951 rate. Accordingly, 
my inclination is to regard the annual rate 
as a probable 12} per cent. and a possible 
15 per cent. 

Activity in the woollen industry is now at 
a high level. During May the rate of top- 
making was the highest since the war. It 
was 65 per cent. larger than a year ago. The 
Isaac Holden group abandoned top-making 
activities last year, but this rate of produc- 
tion is a fair measure of the tone in the 
combing side of the industry. At the current 
price for the £1 shares of 31s. 3d. ex the 
interim the yield of the assumed total 
dividend of 124 per cent. would be 8 per 
cent. If 15 percent. were to be paid it would 
step the return up to 9.6 per cent. 


Seven Years of Initial Services 

In itself there is nothing astonishing in 
the seven-year profit record published in the 
full accounts of Initial Services for the year 
to March 3lst last. After slight setbacks 
in 1949 and 1950 the trading surplus has 
gone impressively ahead, and the latest 
figure is well over double the amount dis- 
closed in 1947, That is a good performance, 
but many other concerns can boast a similar 
achievement. What strikes the eye about 
the record of Initial Services is that the 
directors have maintained the upward trend 
without following the example of so many 
other boards and putting to reserves amounts 
equal to two or three times the dividends 








1953 





paid. In fact, until 1952, published earningy 
never exceeded the distribution by as much 
as a half. 

The reverse side of this medal is of course 
that the market regards the dividend ag 
rather thinly covered, and the price is apt to 
be correspondingly depressed. Moreover, 
the rate of dividend itself has hitherto been 
conservative in the extreme, having been 
pegged at 20 per cent. ever since 1947, Now, 
however, it has been raised to 224 per cent, 
and the 5s. shares have appreciated to 
15s. 9d., at which the yield of this payment 
is 7.1 per cent. That is perhaps rather fine 
for a security that is not backed by a propor- 
tion of reserves comparable to that of the 
blue-chip class, but there are one or two 
points to bear in mind as countervailing 
factors, notably the probable understate- 
ment of the value of the freehold properties, 
and the relief to be expected when Excess 
Profits Levy expires at the end of this year, 
Last year, it is worth noting, E.P.L. took the 
equivalent of a 123 per cent. dividend, 
With its wide range of activities the group 
has great possibilities as a growth investment, 


George Sturla’s Capital Profits 


Some of the not very numerous class of 
shares on which the return consists partly or 
wholly of tax-free payments out of capital 
profits are regarded in the market with a 
certain lack of enthusiasm. Partly this is no 
doubt due to the feeling that a company 
that pays such dividends is to some extent 
living on capital, and partly it reflects the 
difficulty of deciding what dividends will be 
forthcoming when the source of the tax-free 
payments eventually dries up. 

Investors on the look-out for income need 
not give too much attention to these mis- 
givings. In the first place, no company can 
lawfully make such capital payments except 
out of realised accretions to capital. 
Secondly, it is always possible to consult the 
record of profits on revenue account to make 
sure that the earning capacity of the 
business is not being impaired, and that there 
are trading surpluses out of which ordinary 
dividends can be paid. 

A small but progressive concern in this 
class is George Sturla and Son, who operate 
a group of retail stores in industrial districts 
of Liverpool and Birkenhead, dealing in 
drapery, footwear, and household goods, 
By far the greater part of the trade is con- 
ducted on credit terms under a voucher 
scheme, and the liquid position of the 
company is thus habitually strained. Mersey- 
side does not always participate to the full 
in such prosperity as the country as a whole 
may be enjoying, but the Sturla record shows 
no sign of depression. 

Earnings on the ordinary capital have risen 
steadily in the past few years. The latest 
accounts show that in the year to February 
28th last they were 350 per cent. against 
318 per cent. the year before. Out of this 
the dividend on the 1s. shares is 100 per cent. 
for the year, against 80 per cent. previously. 
In addition there is a payment out of capital 
profits of 15 per cent. not subject to income 
tax or surtax. At the present price of 10s. 
cum nearly 6d. of dividend the yield of the 
100 per cent. dividend is 10.5 per cent. 
Grossing up the 15 per cent. payment at 9s. 
in the £ makes a total return of 13.2 per cent. 
There is at present enough in the capital 
reserve to allow two more payments of 
15 per cent. 
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cross 7. They do give one a start! (7,) 
A . 7 8. Glee may be found in a smart turm-up. 
1. Surnames combined in a forger. (10.) @.) 

6. Advantageous footwear. (4.) 9. Grinding hangs out of it. (5.) 

10. No cat in suburbia. (5.) 14. Portia or her servant. 9.) 


It might be an ape that gets round the 
heated chaps. (.) 

Write it down in the year of the great 
bowler. (8.) 

No earl’s found here. (7.) 


11. Goldsmith also called him Burchell. 45, 
9) 


12. Tennyson desired it to grow from more 47. 
to more. (9.) 
13. Hangman’s music. (5.) 19. 
14. Elizabeth goes East. (10.) 21. Sister of Orestes. (7.) 
16. Change it so as to become an eminence. 272 Pinch and tell. (5.) 
“ 25. The old cricketer started at New York 
and mostly got the bird. (G.) 
The Russian name is material. (5.) 


18. “Never breathe a word about your 
—” (Kipling). (4.) 6 
20. Green's upset outside the dining-room, 


ll , Solution to 


23. She stimulated naval construction. (5.) 
24. Malaise as displayed by bowlers who Crossword No. 737 


z. Toeranom. (ane) @, , cee aa 

2 This "ee doesn't, anges ony it's Se | Bly Kinle ry 

wv. Sehabte accompaniment to a Bath ae u jel s | 
i andoneeods 


1. Who's left 1 across ? Not Jones or 
Brown. (5.) 

2. They may be suitably fought 
deeds. (7.) 

3. “A very foolish, fond old man.” (4, 4.) 

4. Saved tea swallowed by the doctor. 
G.) 


be | =, 
They are made of thin poles. (5, 4.) etna SiwielelPisiriaixie 
Solution on July 31st 


(4 
steams as D 
FF iv ies ly |e ion 


Chem 
Biol lea 


over 





a 





The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 737 is Mrs. M. HUGHEs, 


Beacon View, Mathon, Malvern. 
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That's security tor you. Our 7% reserve fund ensures that every £100 
invested is safeguarded by trustee securities and mortgage assets worth 
£107. With a dividend of 2}% income tax paid, Cheltenham and 
Gloucester £50 shares are worth investigating. Send for our investment 
iolder today. 
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and 
Avenues, Watford, Herts. 


RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable 7 
tions confidentially arranged. 

Details from.—Marsoaiz Moore, (Dept. 5). 
392, Strand, London, C.2. 


RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for 
Particulars. 


(Ancee Patient (53724) Poor man (57) 

ly blind, can take only liguid | 
foods; wife’s sight also going. Extra food 
needed and domestic help essential. Please 
help us to care for him (also hundreds | 
of other sad_ cases).—NaTionaL_ Sociery 
ror Cancer Rewviey. Appeal G.7. 47, 
Victoria St., 8.W.1, 


AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
ae ~~ Management Dietitian- 
Cate aaosical Secretaries. Successful | 
ostal vaougen Brochures 3d.—Secrerary, 
uthern Training College, Brighton, 6. 


ATS. B.C. 2000-A.D. 1953. 300 paint- 
ings, bronzes, ceramics, etc., at the 
R.W.S. Be eee 26, Conduit St., W.1 
Daily, 
aoeadae your COKE boiler to GAS 
from £15 15s, installed. 
170, Richmond Rd., Twickenham. 


OUGLAS V. MORGAN calculates the 
Planetary Positions at the time of your 
birth and vises on Health: ‘7 --* 
Finance: Marriage Send birth dat 
10s. 6d.—**Fairfield,” Energlyn, "Caerphilly, 
(Glamorgan). 
ANDWRITING ANALYSIS.—Write for 
Particulars to F. T. Hriticer (Grapho- 
logist), ‘‘ Brambles,”’ Triggs Lane, Woking, 
Surrey. 
ANDWRITING EXPERTLY ANALYSED 
for Character, Aptitudes, Sc. + a, a 
noted graphologist. Partics. from Box 
N peace as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life. Please 
help us to maintain the amenities of this 





century-old Club for the service of 
erchant Seamen when  ashore.—Rear 
Admiral (S) Sir David Lamber, K.C.B., 


O.B.E., THE SAILORS’ HOME and Red 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 


Leaflet 1.W.T. | 
POP. 3832. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
PRICOT WHOLE FRUIT JAM. 


Just 
ome. New seasons finest South 
considered 


the most ex- 
oo ——, _— yet received. 
ty from first — 
= cane sugar 
2 lb, tins, 6 for —, X, Or! — case or 4 
for 7 FOIE GRAS. . 80 
ent. Goose Liver. 2) oz. tins. 6 for . 
§ b ulvera: us and 
—_ whenever —— 2 
orw speciality. oz. tins, or 
20s. Ox TONGUES. 6 lb. net 72s. HAM. 
ked Gammon 





ge pre-war whole cool G 
8-9 5 oe, Immediate. free delivery 
ait U.K.—Suitine Corree 
Co.. Lrp., is. Philpot Lane, London. E.C.3. 
LOTTED CREAM, packed in j Ib. and 1 
Ib. tins, sent 8 letter post, at a cost of 
s. 9d. and 3s. respectively.—Wessex 

Cuepps Lrp., i Dorset. 

UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
pene” liances sent on by registered post. 
or our Free Price List now.—H. 
eames 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 


NEY heavy off white linen lengths, 

4 yds. x 40 ins, each 19s. Post Is. 
Nvt xis or money back.—H. Conway, 
Lrp. (Dept. 118), 1, Stoke Newington 

. London, N.16. 

EW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. Natural 


Shade (a) 6 yds. x 2% in. each, 17s. 6d., 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 22s. White 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 im. each 19s., (b) % yds. x 
32 in. = _ New White Cotton 
Lengths 6 3 each 6d. 
Post Is. Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. Conway, Lrp. (Dept 454), 1. Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 
ARACHUTES. Pure White Heavy Eng- 
lish Silk 24 Panels; each panel 36 in. x 
3 in. at top 4 panels 20s. 8 panels 
" Whole parachute 115s. Post and 
packing 18. Satisfaction or money back. 
H. wway, Lrp., (Dept. 281), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 
TRIPED TICKING. Waxed and or 
proof, 56 in. we woe ey . only 
oa Re = Satisfaction or 


7s. 
money k.— H. "Sore + Lr. 
1, Boke Tewington Road, teoton 'N. 16: 


GARDENING 
LLWOOD'S curT 
FLOWERS. The ideal gift for all 

occasions. jally colours or 
mixed shades. Direct from by largest 
eeallty iy. the est ! 1 Welte a |. a. 
Aiwa on. e ad a. 


LLWOOD 
Raisers an "Growers in he jorid. Dept. 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


LITERARY 
NCONSCIOUS JOURNALISTS. Many 
men and women show, by thelr con- 
versation and that they possess 











Street, London Docks, E.1 

M® LEWIS SMITH, P.CS., M.P.S., 
Medalist London College Will give 

you full dvice on Herbal Treatment. 


Hereford. , treatment Tecommended 
not supplied by him, but mus 
from your local chemist or Herbalist. 


PS. Premature ageing and illness | 
mad Pits and mental rejuvenation. 


Health a Fitness Dept. Epeg "’ Com- 
pany, 60-10, Duke St., W.1. GRO. 6481. 
EAD * Christian Fortitude ’ the | 


quarterly journal for Christian invalids 
d those in delicate health. ieee ted. 
No. 1 now re rice one iing, post 
free, from the publishers. —Dirker, Mars- 
den, Yorks. 
ESEARCH WORKER (psychol.) offers 
English conversation in exchange for 
French, Russian, or German.—Box 679C. 


T. SWITHIN’S DAY on the 15th, but 
even forty days of rain won't spoil 
» A results on PERRANIA—the guaranteed 


STLEY’S of 1. 1? STREET (109), 

London, 8.W.1 Pipe specialists. 

Pipe repairs (any make). Meerschaum 
pipes, old or new, purchased. 


‘é OALITE "* SMOKELESS COAL— 





cheapest in the long run. Order 
during the summer months when prices are 
at their lowest and Supplies most readily 
available. ‘‘ Coalite’”’ is the ideal fuel for 
boilers, cookers and all solid fuel appliances. 
Ask your coal merchant, or write for free 
die. to “* Coalite,’’ Chesterfield, Derby- 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner. Details from— 
Tue Conwract Lens Finance Co., 4, Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, 8.W.7. 
RESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 
Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d. 
er 4 ozs., post free.—SuHRimPTON AND CooKE, 
romsgrove. (Estb. over a century.) 
J)XPANDING SOCIAL ORGANISATIONS, 
Youth Clubs, Camps, Hostels. a 
Clubs, &c. More members, bigger atten- 
| dances, call for Extra Sawnrration. Elsan 
| Chemical Closet costs little, easy to install. 
| Guaranteed odourless, hygienic. Needs no 
| drains, no _ running water. nd for 
| Leaflet to Etsan Mrc. Co. (Dept. §&.2), 
| 51, Clapham Road, London, 8.W.9. 
AIR loss and scalp disorders. Consult 
C. Boorn, Qualified Trighelosies. 
| Bst. 1922, 12, Clifford Street, W.1. Hyd. 5660. 


BAT YOUR HOUSE with ematigeas 
oil, the cheapest form of clean, labour 
free, automatic heat. Your boiler can be 
converted for about £200, including tank. 
Heating) Piants  L*tp., 


IBRARIES BOUGHT. Tse HaMMmersmitH 
Booxsnor, Beadon Rd., W.6. RIV 6807. 


is 
t_be obtained | 


abilities which, if trained, would make 
| them acceptable and well paid contributors 
| of stories or articles for the Press. If you 
are interested aig for information to— 
| Prospxcrus Dept he London School of 
Journalism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
MUS, 45 


MERICAN MAGAZINES _ by 
postal subscription. nal e 
| Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life Ge.) 57s. 6d.; 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; 
graphy, 36s. mplete 
Tuomas & Co. (S. P . 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 
IRDS AND COUNTRY MAGAZINE—the 
Summer number is ———s articles, 
fine illustrations, book reviews. On London 
— list; Quarterly 2s. 6d.—17, Creechurch 
E.C.3, or bookstalls. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office 
staff, men and women. Typewriting: 
| Duplicating:—Sre.ta PisHer Buarav, 15, 
Strand, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 


BIRD-PROOF FRUIT NETS 
Fully Protects STRAWBERRIES, 


yearly 





27s.; by 24 ft., 42s. r any sizes at 
6d. Yard. 


uality Square Mesh, 8d. 

Pea Training Nets. a ag Rot-proofed, 
Green. 8d. per sq. Any sizes sent 
at once. Carriage aid, CRICKET, 
TENNIS NETS om SURROUNDS. Golf, 
Anglers’ Nets. Catalogues Free, 


SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 














APRICOTS! 


We score another success! Our APRICOTS 
in Syrup in 29 oz tins may now be 
ordered, delivery late July, early August, 
56s. dozen. Also our YELLOW CLING 
PEACHES, WILLIAM PEARS, AND 
STRAWBERRIES all in Syrup in 29 os. 
tins respectively 60s., 56s., 54s. per dozen, 
delivery July/Aug. in rotation as received. 
Carriage and packing 3s. 10d. dozen, 2s. 
half dozen. Cheque with order please to 


EASTON FRUIT FARM PRODUCTS LTD., 
BIGBURY, S, DEVON 


Please state Station. Orders acknowledged 
by return. 
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Wwrte about “ You"’—and increase 
your income. Send for Free 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. B.A. ScHoo. 
or Successrut Warrtne Lrp., 124, New Bond 


Leeds, 


Street. London. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.— Send for free 
Booklet. — Tse Recent Institute 
(Dept. 859.), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
EDUCATIONAL 
OMMON ENTRANCE.—Small Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14._ Indivi- 
dual attention. Exceptional results past 
ten years. Sea ong ts air. Games. | 
Prospectus from— Cross, M.A. 
Cantab clatel Benlor Master at Stowe), 
Barsana K B.A, Oxon., Lapley 
Grange, Gianash, Machynlleth, Wales 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, ‘ae a ee tuition for 


examinations. 
ist M.B.; General titcate at all levels 
Tel.. PARK 
XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert of Education, &c. lso many 
Practical (non-exam.) urses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 


terested to Metropotrtan Cotiece (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
ING’S COLLE E, TAUNTON. Music 


K and Art Scholarships will be awarded 
after tests in December, 1953. 

14 In Music special preference this year 
will be given to LL EL eagses. particularly 
cellists or to wood players. Awards 


part from £80 to £30 r annum. For 
TY nee ae ettob.. eogmens - 
4 Girls Qualified staff. 


Boarding 9-17. 
18 acres s 45 gns. 


N ‘ARLBOROUGH erSECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 110a, High Street, Pueeee. Tel.: 
Outer 4349 irector: H. R. Light, B.Sc., 
Comprehensive training for high 
pet secretarial appointments for students 
of good general education. Day and Even- 
ing classes. Special courses for Graduates. 
NS “ application to Head Mistress. 
Oz ounty Secretarial School. 
hi "ot Gites. Oxford. Next term begins 
Wednesday, September 16th. Prospectus 


FIGURE CONSCIOUS MEN! 
Keep your outline 
in line with 
ALSTONS 


RUBBER REDUCING 


CORSETS 


The amazingly 
powerful pull-in 










material acts 
like an un- 
seen hand to 
brace you 
firmly where 
weak muscles 
no longer 
hold. Boneless 


freedom and 
perforated for 
cool hygienic 
comfort. No 
understraps or 
crutch piece re- 
quired as the 


. - 
Style G4 : ; 
corset never rides up. As supplied 


to Forces officers. Sent discreetly, 
on money back if not satisfied 
guarantee, in either style. 
G2 with }-length zipp . 40/- 
Or G4 with above mast control and 
full-length fastening o« «+o 
Send for the style of your choice with 
remittance (add 3d. postage) and 
next-to-skin waist and hip measure- 
ments to sole makers— 
ALSTONS CORSETRY 
. $.P./G. 14, TERMINUS RD., 
- EASTBOURNE. 





Registered as a Newspaper. 
Telephone: EUSton 3221. 


London, W.C.1, 
the World: 


R3 | 


Army Entrance | 


Ages 12 to} 


properties of the all | 
way stretch rubber | 


for easy breathing | 


35s. per anoum (52 weeks). 


THE SPECTATOR, 


» OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
er students at Davies's, White Lodge, ey 


dison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 44 
{SOSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 


ndon University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
»B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
aw Exams., &c. Low fees, instalments.— 
| Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., | 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hail, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
INGWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bournemouth (Founded 1577) Day and 
Searding. Boys 7-18. Also summer holiday 
school. Special coaching can be arranged. 





HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- | 


South Molton Street, 
(3 lines). 

7 LEN WOOD MANOR PREPARATORY 
) SCHOOL for BOYS, near CHELTEN- 


AM.—One of the finest schools in the 
ae Prepares boys for all public | 
schools and the Royal Navy Graduate 


sta 


| Yorkshire. Boys an 
recognised by Ministry. es 8-18. 
Grammar School curriculum with unusually 
epee facilities for Music, Art and Crafts. 
G.C.E. and University Entrance. 
organised school community, achieving 
Poise, fearlessness and a high quality of 
personal development Headmaster: 
Kennet C. Barnes, B.Sc. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made 


ENNINGTON SCHOOL, WETHERBY, | 
d Girls, boarding, | 


Well- | 


ages of 35 and 45. Except by special | 
arrangement he will be required to take 
up his duties in September, 1954. The 
Schoo! is mainly a boarding school; there 
are 270 boarders and 70 day boys. The 
salary offered is £1,500 p.a. plus a free 
house and other allowances. Fares will 
be paid to New Zealand. Full particulars, 
forms of application, etc., are obtainable 
| from—Tue Manacer, Bank of New South 
Wales, 29. Threadneedle Street, London, 
E.C.2. All communications must_be plainly 


through a} 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a | 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-04 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive uniess he or 
she, or the employment. is excepied from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 19>2. 

PPLICATIONS invited by Y.W.C.A. for 

post of Club Leader in York. Special 
emphasis is placed on the study of inter- 
national alfairs. Candidates should have 
wide culturai interests. Leadership ex- 
perience essentiai, social work or educa- 
tiona: qualincations desirabie Salary trom 


£350. Apply by ietter:—TRaininc AND 
PERSONNEL SECRETARY, 108, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 

B.C. requires Talks Assistant in Euro- 


@ pean Service to write and commission 
talks, chiefly upon current affairs, to 

broadcast in translation and aiso in English 
Service to Europe. Extensive knowledge of 
foreign affairs and of Continent of Europe 
and capacity to write fluentiy and concisely 
are essentiai. Sa.ary 


me 


| 
| if qualifications exceptional) with 5 annual 
| increments to £1,005 maximum per annum. 
| Applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 
T.A.Eur.S-Spt.”"" within a_ week. Por 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 

addressed envelope 

B.C. requires Music Assistant, North 
@ Region, in Leeds, with responsibility 
to Head of North Regional Music in Man- 


chester for his work including discovery and 
stimulation of musical taient and produc- 
tion of music programmes of all kinds with 
special reference to musical resources of 
Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, Lin- 
colnshire. Practical knowledge of choral 
music essential. Salary £795 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) with 5 
annual increments to maximum £1,065 per 


annum. Applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within a week marked ‘M.A. Spt.”’ ‘or 
| acknowledgement please enclose stamped 


| addressed envelope. 
] B.C. requires Programme Sub-Editor, 
*Radio Times. Duties include prepara- 
tion of programme copy for printers and 
checking of programme and editorial pages 
compilation of Regional Home rvice 
summaries. Qualifications; good general 
education with high standard in literature. 
interest in current affairs, knowledge of 
music and languages and well-developed 
critical faculty. Salary £500 with 5 annual 
increments to £685 per annum. ed 
certain journalistic qualifications salar 
£728 fixed. Handwritten applications with 
full details of journalistic experience and 
any relevant technical qualifications to 
| AprporinTMENTs Orricer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within a week, marking 
applications “ P.S.E. pt.’ For acknow- 
ledgment please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 
B B.C. requires Television Organisers in 
e Midland, North and West Regions 
and in Scotland, with direct responsibility 
to the appropriate Head of Programmes 
for co-ordination of television programme 
projects and for liaison and negotiation with 
other Regions and with Television Service 
in mdon. Duties include exploitation of 
programme resources in Region concerned, 
planning and maintenance of quarterly 
schedules and other programme administra- 
tive work. The work is normally full 
time on television but working knowledge 
of similar functions in sound broadcasting 
must be acquired for informed and 
economical liaison when interests overlap. 
Programme production not involved but 
close collaboration with Regional Television 
Producer is required ualifications re- 
include relevant ministrative ex- 
perience and first hand knowledge of 
geographical areas concerned. ary 
£1,000 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) with 5 annual increments to 
maximum £1,330 per annum. Applications 
j Orricer, 








° . eek 
marked “ T.O.-Spt."" For acknowledgment 
1 please enclose stamped addressed envelope. 


£1495 (possibly higher | 


} anything 





1953 


JULY 17, 


IDDLE EAST (Mediterranean Coast). 

Vacancy exists for Froebel trained 
schoolmistress to teach European children 
5-8 in general subjects. Emoluments total 
over p.a. with annual home leave. 
Candidates must be under 35 and available 
in September. Write quoting No. to 
Box No. 6887, ¢/o Charles Barker & Gens, 
Ltd., 31, Budge Row, London, E.C.4 


HORTHAND TYPIST wanted for busy 
professional association. Interesting 
Post for conscientious person. Holiday 
on Stand. Salary £6-£7 a week. 





PROPERTY 


A very beautiful old 
£2. 100. ie ifage 4 Wales, = 
acres. mile v fe and stati 
mod. con. Box 68 w ae 


ACCOMMODATION 


So a —Sup. board resid 
ww Seas food fu 
12s. & B.—Box 786. 

aenneanine oar to let. St. John’s 
Not less than six months: 3 
sitting room, bathroom, kitchen. 
ette, telephone and water, electric power 

and light. View by appoint. Tel. MAI, mt 








neo 


oR 


HE WANGANUI COLLEGE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, Wanganui Collegiate | 
School, Wanganui, New Zealand. Applica- | 


tions are invited for the position of Head- 
master of toe Wanzanui Collegiate School, 
Wanganui, New Zealand. 
must be communicating member of the 


4 
Church of England preferably between the | 


‘Wanganui Collegiate School’ in 
the envelope. 


marked 
the top left hand corner of 


Applications must be received in New 
Zealand not later than the 2ist day of 
September, 1953. 


TNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. Assistant- 

/ ship in French. Applications are invited 
for an Assistantship in French. Salary 
scale: £400 to £550. Initial salary 
according to —— and qualifications. 
P.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits. 
Applications (5 copies) should be lodged 
not later than 8th August, 1953, with the 
undersigned from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. Robt. T. Hutcheson, 
Secretary of University Court. 


SITUATIGN WANTED 


ENTLEMAN (45), ex-Public School, 
till recently Private Secretary 
well-known Conductor, similar 
st, part or full Thorough 
nowledge musical theatrical 
worlds, typing and clerical work. 
Excellent reference. 682c. 


N IDDLE-AGED man, 47, public school 
4 and Cambridge, wente situation. 
Good mixer, well-travelled Experienced 
in antique trade. Suggestions welcomed, 
considered.—Box 684C 


yor LADY, 19, Ist Cl. S.C., Sec. Lon- 
don training exp., intel.. adapt., 

work Prof. or writer in return board lodg- 
ing tuition History, Economics 


yor MAN, 33, with rather old- 
fashioned principles and hampered 
commercially by idealist streak~ seeks offers 
or suggestions of employment Five years 
experience branch shop supervision, present 


clerical rut. Reasonably intelligent (not 
brilliant), only character avsets, honesty 
and ability to obtain co-operation from 
others by having regard for their diffi- 
culties —Box 685C. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


‘LOWER BOOKS from the Society of 


Herbalists. Arts Council Gallery, 4, St 
James’s Square, 8.W.1. pen till 29th 
Aug. Mons., Weds., Fris Sats., 10-6, 


Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. Admission free. 


URNISHING TO A PIGURE. Furnished 

rooms designed to help those with 

limited budgets.—Heat & Son, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 


G Atmencnccss open till 4th August 
Graham Sutherland open till 9th 
August. Arts Council Exhibitions. Tarts 
Gattery. Mon., Sat., 10-6., Tues., 
Wed., Thur., 10-9., Sundays 2-6. Admis- 
sion 1s. to each exhibition. 
Laz GALLERY, 30, Bruton St., 
w. Selected French Paintings XIX 
and XX Century. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


=; a 17-18, Old Bond &t., 
N Mary Cassatr (1845-1927) 25 
First London Ex- 


~~ “and pastels. 
Pibition. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 


QaLacteD English 19th Century Paint- 


ings at Green & Abbott, Ne St. George 
Street, W.1. July 2nd—30t 
HE IVEAGH ere Kenwood. 


Exhibition of Original Drawings by 
Robert and James Adam. Admission free. 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 230-6. 210 bus 
from Archway or Golders Green Stns. (367.) 


4 ie ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 
will be CLOSED to the public until 
26th July, owing to the U.N. Civil Aviation 
Conference being held there 
Wy sitacearat. ART GALLERY. Thomas 
Rowlandson (1756—1827) Drawings 
and Watercolours and James Gillray (1757 
—1815) Coloured Engravings. Daily 11-6, 
Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
ERCURY, W.11. July 15—25, at 8. Paul 
Draper dances. Virginia Davis sings. 





The Headmaster | 


seeks | 
Box 687C. | 


mA ILAN—3/4 rooms luxurious offics 
| accommodation immediately available 
to British firm until end 1953 with optiog 
permanent acquisition.—Box 686C 


Soctober Coastguard Cottage, to let 
ae to March; 3 bedrooms (one with 
. C.), bathroom with electric water 
A and W.C. just behind Cottage; al} 
main services; heating in 
7 mins. from _ shops; at 
garden; wonderful view across bay; 
per week.—Hadley, Duriston 
Swanage. 

1 hag tag me ggnee Flat or Rooms required 


for lady writer. Quiet house, Londog 
Write- Box 6700. 


3) gns, 
Cottage, 


Postal area. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


TYRIA HOLIDAY AGENCY. By appoint. 

ment of the Government of the pro 
vince of Styria (British Zone of Austria), 
14 days’ holiday in Styria, inclusive air ow 
and back an full board at first-class 
hotel, £45. One free ticket will be 
granted in July only for roups of 6 
ersons. Ask for illustrat brochure. 
TYRIA Howmpay Acency, 220, Hig 
Kensington, ndon, W.8. 
WEStern 1541/2 

HREE COUNTRY car tour Aug 

31st. Two vacancies—39} guineas 
Inter-Patria, 19, South olton St., 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
ETWEEN Pennines and Lakeland. Per- 
fect holiday centre in spacious count 

house. Every comfort. Brochure M 

charges.—YEALAND Mawor, Nr. Carnforth. 
OURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court. W, 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 

front. Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 

Superlative food Sept gns., Oct. ome 

wards 6 gns. inclusive. 

ANTERBOURY. — For good food, comfort, 
pleasant surroundings, stay at the RED 

| House, London Road, Canterbury. Tel. 3578. 


Residential Hotel, well 


18th- 
Write; 
-L 


| (YOTSWOLDS 
heated, good cooking, 
restful. near buses, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos 
Summer 5-7 gns. 


| poultry, 
Rep Lion, 
66. Winter from 34 gns., 
EVON. Coomee Cross Hoter. Edge of 
Dartmoor, ideal touring centre, easy 
distance from sea, excellent food, comfort, 
secluded garden. Bovey Tracey 217611. 
OATHLAND, North Yorkshire Moors, 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of 
real country and the heather. 
fort home cooking. &c. Ww 
fires and bedside lights all rooms 
served by buses and trains. 


Goor FOOD CLUB members recommend 
over 750 places throughout Britain 
| which serve a good meal at a reasonable 
price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1953-54. 
| Entirely revised and much enlarsed, but 
| still 5s. from all Booksellers. Pubiisned 
| by Casset, & Co., 37, St. Andrews Hill, 
London, E.C.4 

UESTS received in attractive house— 

mod. cons., facing south. Good food 
attractively served. Les te — made. 


Village 


Pretty garden. Terms 5} gn Miss 
Marcuant, Tickners, Hawkhurst, Pent 
received; small 


K= Paying Guests 
well appointed country house. Quiet, 
restful. Buses pass.—Greenways, Benenden. 
AKE DISTRICT. Magnificent —— 
and Lakes. Wastwater, Sea an 
at Seascale. Billiards, Table Tennis, 
Licensed.—Irton Hatt Horer, Holmrook, 
Cumberland. Holmrook 42 
7A. Charm. old mans., beaut. view. 
Med. convs. Mod. terms.—Crort Hors 
Ambleside 2334. 
ITTLE GUIDE to Britain’s hing - Inna, 
Ss. 


Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses, 
ostage 3d. P. Hitton, 45, Fleet St. 
orquay. 


LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mouse 


hole, Penzance. Quiet, restful how! = 


unspoilt old world Cornish fishing 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs 
an s; full sea view: garden to sea 
Terms from 6 to 10 guineas, according 
season. [Illustrated Brochure sent. ‘Phone 
& Grams: Bryant, Mousehole 222. 
YE. The Hope Anchor. R.AC., A 
approved. Licensed. Superb positios 


in a lovely centre ideal for Summer 

days. Rye 2216 

w=: SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, 
near Storrington: Downland country 

7 acres grounds; 


indoor and outdoor am! 
ments; 11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed. Good 
holiday centre. Lon 


-term guests welc 
Stn. Pulborough. est Caiiingten 2257. 
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